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SUMMING UP. 

BEFORE we close the lengthened series of articles which has 
been devoted to an examination of the principle of a church esta- 
blishment, we deem it expedient to present a short recapitulation of 
our labours, and to exhibit in one view a general outline of the evil, 
the details of which have been one by one submitted to the notice 
of our readers. It will be remembered that, in our opening address, 
we thus described the primary object of the Nonconformist: “ To 
show that a national establishment of religion is essentially vicious 
in its constitution, philosophically, politically, and religiously—to 
bring under public notice the innumerable evils of which it is the 
parent—to arouse men, and more especially those who avowed! 
and on religious grounds repudiate it, from the fatal apathy with 
which they regard its continuance and extension—to ply them with 
every motive which ought to prevail upon them to come forward, 
and combine and act for an equitable and peaceable severance of 
church and state; this is the great design of the projectors of this 

aper. 
. A part of this design, and that perhaps the most important, we 
have ever since been engaged in working out. The rest we hope to 
accomplish in due time. 

Our first business was with dissenters. They had been long 
occupied in seeking a “ redress of grievances.” Their efforts had 
signal, we may say with truth, disgracefully failed. We set our- 
selves, therefore, at the outset of our career, to urge upon them the 
adoption of a bolder course. The separation of church and state, as 
it was their real object, so, in our judgment, it was their proper, 
their right noble mission. That they had been unfaithful to the 
solemn trust committed to them, we ascribed to the apathy of dis- 
senting ministers. We examined and exposed the fallacy of those 
pleas usually put forward in defence of their inaction. Upon the 
responsibility of the great body of dissenting divines, we largely 
insisted, and endeavoured to rouse their zeal by demonstrating the 
vigour of the voluntary principle, especially where, as in heathen 
lands, it had scope for free and unfettered exercise. The severance 
of the union now subsisting between church and state, we held to 
be a practical question, not a mere abstraction, and the advantages 
of firm adherence and py obedience to principle in preference 
to expediency we proved to be incalculable. 

The ground having been thus prepared, we entered upon the poli- 
tical aspects under which a state church may be properly viewed— 
what is practically involved in the notion of separaticn, and what 
right the nation has to dispose at pleasure of ecclesiastical revenues. 
This done, we discussed the evils of which it is the prolific parent. 
They are neither few nor small. The church of Ingland, as the 
mere tool of our aristocracy, has been in all past times, and is at 
the present moment, wielded against the just liberties of the people. 
The waters of political strife are pr by it; war, the worst 
scourge of the human race, is patronised; 4nd monopoly is abetted 
by our religious establishment. Its influence upon the throne, 
whether in respect of legislation, or the distribution of honours, of 
the administration of law or the discharge of magisterial functions, 
is uniformly mischievous. Public political opinion it stunts and 
distorts, and to popular education it presents an almost insuperable 
obstacle. 

Seen in the light of mere reason and philosophy, the national 
church appears to no greater advantage. The axiom so perpetually 
in the mouths of our bishops, that “ it is the unquestionable duty of 
the state to provide for the religious instruction of the people,” if 
closely examined, turns out to be an absurdity. If religion be re- 
"pete as loyalty to the divine government, if religious instruction 

anything more than a simple mechanical exhibition of the truth, 
and if by the state be meant king, lords, and commons, then a more 
ridiculous dogma than the favourite one just mentionedit is scarcely 
possible even to imagine. The effects worked out by the practical 
application of it are certainly as baneful as the maxim itself is un- 
reasonable. It discourages free inquiry in theological science, by 
fixing a creed for its clergy, and requiring to it unhesitating sub- 
scription. It challenges opposition to divine truth by giving to it the 
sanction of its own uncalled for, and therefore questionable, autho- 
rity. The cure of souls, which ought to be regarded as imposing 
the weightiest of obligations, it turns into a marketable commodity. 
Priestism is engendered by it—priestism, the first-born child of 
worldliness and hypocrisy. The religion of its own members the 
state church teaches them to devolve upon a parochial functionary, 
and to seek at the hands of the clergy a passport to a happy immor- 
tality, which will allow them to saunter thither through any bye- 
ways, and in any company which may suit their pleasure. Its very 
constitution renders it necessary that it should resort either to open 
persecution, which the spirit of the age prevents, or to toleration, 
which, in fact, is persecution im posse; and, however painful may 


| 


‘be the former, it cannot degrade those against whom it is leveled 
to a lower and a meaner position than does the latter. The sym- 
pathies and energies of voluntaryism, as far as this nation is con- 
cerned, the state church oppresses and paralyses by a lie; and as to 
the mass of the poorer inhabitants of this country, it has failed 
either to gain their confidence, to win their attachment, or to se- 
cure their piety. 

If we turn from reason to religion, and consult inspired truth in 
reference to a religious establishment, our views of it will scarcely 
become more favourable. All the great objects of Christianity, a 
state church would seem constructed expressly to defeat. The one 
aims to govern human nature—the other, allied as it is with law, 
can command nothing but the actions. The first is gentle, and she 
comes speaking peace to the heart—the other allies herself with 
physical force, and seeks the maintenance of her clergy by means 
which are held to contaminate even a movement for political re- 
form. Christianity is characterised by a beautiful simplicity—the 
state church is overladen with the ornaments of ecclesiastical 
pomp. This forbids lordship—that asserts and upholds it. The 
aim of the one is to associate goodness, for the purpose of promoting 
its influence—the other mingles all classes together pell-mel, for 
no other object that can be discerned than with a view to their 
being taxed by one order of clergy. The first is characterised by 
a respectful deference to the rights of conscience—the last recog- 
nises no conscience but the fictitious one of the state. In the one 
case we have wages appointed to the labourer—in the other the 
labourer is appointed to the wages. And this last feature of a 
national church is productive of the following results—that she pro- 
fesses to teach the vanity of this world by means of securing in it 
vested and inalienable rights, and whilst professing to seek unity, 
is herself the parent of incessant discord. 

Such then 1s the evidence we have arrayed against the principle 
of national religious establishments. We have now redeemed our 
pledge—and there remains to us no further duty in this particular 
direction, than the offering of a few concluding remarks, which we 
shall hope to perform in our next number. 


A seizure of the property of four di::enters, for church rates, took 
place at Truro last week. Three of t\.: defaulters were the same 
persons whose property was seized in 1853, and at the sale of which a 
riot took place, for which they were afterwards tried at the assizes 
before Mr Baron Gurney, and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. 
The names of these parties are Mr Richard Barrett, draper, Mr Jacob 
Corin Edwards, ironmonger, and Mr Samuel Randall, pipe manu- 
facturer: the fourth defaulter was Mr Nathaniel Gatley, cabinet 
maker. The amount originally claimed for the maintenance of the 
‘‘ poor man’s church’? was £5 0s. 10d.; and the value of the goods 
seized was above forty pounds! nearly all of which were sold. 


Last week, Mr Henry Ridley of Ipswich was distrained for two 
years church rates due to that parish. The constable, accompanied by 
one of the churchwardens and the appraiser, entered the premises and 
took between three and four cwt of white lead. The rates amounted 
to £2 6s. 1d., the expenses to £1 12s. 6d. Mr Manister, the acting 
churchwarden, was elected to the office with the understanding that 
he would not enforce the rate upon any person who objected to pay on 
principle, and Mr Ridley supported him in his election under the 
promise. 


The rector of Keighley has made another seizure for Easteydues, 
having last week taken an immense ash tree, the property of J. Butter- 
field, timber merchant. 


A vestry meeting was held at Bedminster on Friday the 4th inst., 
to make arate for the repair of the church and the re-building of the 
churchyard wall. The motion for a threepenny rate was met by an 
amendment by Mr Visger, who moved the adjournment of the question 
till means had been used to obtain the necessary funds voluntarily. 
After some further remarks, Mr Visger’s motion was ptt and carried 
by an immense majority, there being only five hands held up against it. 


At a vestry meeting held in the parish of St Peter’s, Sudbury, last 
week, a proposition for a church rate of ninepence in the pound was 
moved and seconded. An amendment to the following effect was 
also proposed and seconded :—‘‘ That it is the duty of all professing 
Christians to contribute, according to their ability, to the repairs of 
their respective places of worship.—That the imposition of church 
rates is a violation of the rights of conscience.—That the church- 
wardens of this parish be requested to raise a voluntary subscription 
to defray the expenses incurred in the church of St Peter’s.” This 
amendment the chairman, the Rev. H. W. Wilkinson, refused either 
to put to the meefing, or to enter on the minutes of the vestry. 


The Ipswich Erpress records the following instance of clerical in- 
tolerance:—‘* The Rev. Mr , rector of , is an avowed 
Puseyite ; or, in other words, he considers himself bound as a minister 
of the church of England to carry into full effect, literally and rigidly, 
the articles and canons of that church. Finding that a number of = 

arishioners are in the habit of attending upon the ministry 4 = 
aes, Mr Carr, vicar of St Peter’s, he has been labouring W! e 
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utmost zeal to keep his flock from straying beyond the fold over which 
he presides. Two ladies who have recently taken a house in his 
parish, ventured to attend St Peter’s church to partake of the com- 
munion, and receive improvement from the universally-esteemed 
labours of Mr Carr. The Rey. Mr waited upon these ladies, 
remonstrated, entreated, warned, and we have heard, threatened 
them; but all in vain—they heeded not his counsels nor cared for his 
representations of the ‘awful crime they committed in transgressing 
the laws of the church’—they conscientiously refused to sit under his 
preaching. Thus foiled, the rey. gentleman determined to have re- 
course to extreme measures, and thereupon laid the case before the 
Bishop of London, begging his lordship to enforce upon Mr Carr the 
observance and fulfilment of the following canon of the church :— 


*‘ CaANon 28—Strangers not tobe admitted to the Communion.—T he churchwardens or 
questmen, and their assistants, shall mark, as well as the minister, whether all and 
every of the parishioners come so often every year to the holy communion, as the laws 
and our constitution do require; and whether any strangers come often and commonly« 
from other parishes to their church: and shall show their minister of them, lest per- 
haps they be admitted to the Lord’s table amongst others, which they shall forbid ; 
and remit such home to their own parish churches and ministers, there to receive the 
communion with the rest of their own neighbours.’ 

The bishop has given no opinion on the subject, but transmitted the 
letter to Sir Herbert Oakley, the archdeacon, who sent it to Mr Carr, 
in whose hands we believe it for the present remains.’’ 


The church-going inhabitants of Upper Winchendon have usually 
one service on the Sabbath, in the parish church of that village; the 
clergyman, a pluralist, never thinking of giving them more than one 
attendance, and at times not that. About last Christmas, the con- 
gregation got together, but no pastor attended. On Sunday last, a 
similar disappointment took place: no minister attended, the bells 
were ringing for about an hour and a half, and a large congregation 
was in the church, many of whom waited for his reverence for up- 
wards of an hour; waiting, however, was vain—come the minister did 
not. 


On Sunday last, several parties presented themselves around the 
font in a church, not far from Hunslet, to stand as sponsors for infants, 
when the following conversation took place :—Minister—* Are you 
going to stand for these children >’ Answer—“ Yes, sir.’’ ‘* Have 
you been confirmed?” ‘“ Yes, sir.”” ‘‘ Have you ever received 
the sacrament?’ “ No, sir.”” After long hesitating, and looking 
earnestly at the parties, the minister at length said, with great em- 
phasis, **‘ Then I shan’t accept of you standing for these children !’’ So 
the ies withdrew, struck with amazing perplexity at this singular 
conduct of the holy man. Heretofore, no questions of the kind have 
been asked.—Leeds Times. 


Under the title of ** The Second Reformation,” the Rev. T. Spencer, 
curate of Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath, has put out asmall tract 
on church reform, one of the recommendations in which is—that 
bishops shall cease to sit in the house of Lords, their palaces be put 
D to auction, their revenues be consigned to the care of a new board 
of ecclesiastical commissioners, their incomes reduced to £300 or £400 
a year, and their only badge of distinction to consist in ‘‘ the excellent 
spirit’ that is in them. 

The differences about including the Prince of Wales in the prayers 
used by the King of Hanover, which are according to the form of 
the English church, has been already decided by his Majesty’s de- 
sire; though the opinion of an English bishop, who was applied to on 
the subject, is said to be indefinite. (It is known that the permission 
to insert the Prince of Wales in the church service is refused.) In 
whatever point of view the question may be considered, there can- 
not well be any doubt that his Majesty was in the right, since the 
direction of what persons shall be included in the solemn prayer of 
the church belongs everywhere to the sovereign as an exercise of the 
highest territorial power, and not as an attribute of the highest 
episcopal power. Inthe kingdom of Hanover, therefore, the King 
of Hanover, and not the Queen of England, has to decide this matter. 
That his Majesty’s domestic chaplain was bound to follow the liturgy 
of the Anglican church, makes no difference, because the including in 
the prayers of the church belongs to the circumstantiis externis.—Ham- 
burgh Paper. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


” ‘To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sirn—I suggest to your correspondent, “A church-rate Defaulter,” a 
shorter and more effectual way of abolishing church rates than that of 
bringing actions against magistrates, for granting illegal warrants of dis- 
tress. t all who object to the compulsory payments, demanded in 
whatever form by the state church, take no notice whatever of any of 
the proceedings taken by churchwardens, magistrates, proctors, or what- 
ever the title may be in which the worthies delight, who consent to be the 
tools with which the members of the establishment work out its uwnchris- 
tian practices. Ifthe dissenters, one and all, would rest in passive sub- 
mission to the state church authorities, there would at once be an end of 
the oppression ; but if they cannot resolve on the most conclusive of all 
modes of reasoning, the determination not to do, let them not complain, if 
their want of moral courage prevents them from obtaining relief from 
the oppression under which they suffer. I am, sir, 

March 10, 1842. A CHURCH-RATE RECUSANT. 


IS THE SUFFRAGE A RIGHT? 


e have been requested by the writer to insert the following letter, it 
having been refused by the Leeds Mercury for the following reasons :— 
Ist, and mainly, because of the great pressure of important news; and, 
Ond, because we cannot continue the controversy, and we do not think it 
right to publish views which we conceive to be erroneous without showing 
in what respect we think them so.’’] 


To the Editor of the Leeds Mercury. 
Srr—I have neither time nor inclination to erfter into a lengthened dis- 
cussion on the “ suffrage as a right”; but in your article in reply to mine of 
last week there appears to be one or two admissions which seem fatal to 
our ument. ou say— : girs 
‘It is evident that Blackstone’s theory of the constitution cannot be 
rightly understood to sanction universal suffrage, because he founded his 
theory upon the actual state of things, and the fact is, that universal suf- 
frage never did exist. The real explanation of the matter is this. In an- 
cient times, when the king wanted money, he summoned his parliament, 
consisting of the representatives from the boroughs and counties ; those 
representatives granted him what they or their constituents thought proper ; 


and the money was levied in the way of assessment, or direct tax, on the 
inhabitants of the boroughs, and on the owners of land in counties. But all 
who paid these contributions or taxes were persons possessed of more or 
less property. Those who paid, in most cases, had votes for the represen- 
tatives. But the labourers did not pay, neither did they vote.” 

“ Those who paid, in most cases, had votes for the representatives. But 
the labourers did not pay, neither did they vote.” So then it seems that 
even in those times the suffrage was co-extensive with taxation. Does any 
one wish for more complete suffrage now? Why, this is the very theory of 
its advocates. 

Again, you say— 

The suffrage being a political contrivance for the purpose of securing 
good government, and a thing not existing in a state of nature, we do not 
see how men can have a ‘natural right’ to the suffrage. We most freely 
and gladly admit that the natural rights of all men are equal. We admit, 
and always maintain, that those natural rights remain in force when men 
enter into society, except so far as they are necessarily restricted for the 
sake of the general good.” 

Whether the suffrage is, strictly speaking, a natural or political right I 
will not now contend, because, if in a state of nature the rights of all are 
equal, the political rights or privileges which arise in a state of society must 
be founded on, cither— 

Ist. The equal natural right of all to assist in determining how society 
shall be governed, in which case the political privileges of all must be 
equal; or, 

Tond. This equal natural right of all being freely delegated and transferred 
to a few, in which case the political privileges and authority of the few are 
legitimately exercised ; or, 

rd. Political privileges and power must be asstimed and seized by the 
few, without the consent of the many, in which case it is tyranny. 

Now, sir, notwithstanding your arguments, and all you say in the subse- 
quent part of your article about socialists and chartists, I must submit that 
the exercise of the suffrage by the few to the exclusion of the many, never 
having been freely delegated and transferred, rests upon no better founda- 
tion than usurpation and tyranny, and consequently every day we withhold 
its complete extension we are, according to reason, and according to your 
own showing of Blackstone’s theory, guilty of injustice towards those whom 
we tax “‘ without their own consent or that of their representatives ;”’ and of 
him who would thus deprive others of their rights, no less than of him who 
unconcernedly submits to the injustice, it may be said, 


“ Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
Is base in kind, and born to be a slave.”’ 


I am, yours respectfully, 
Market Harborough, 9th March, 1842. A DISTANT READER. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
Church patronage (Scotland), for abolition | sent system, 5. 
of, 1. Marriages (Ireland), for declaring valid, 26. 
Church and state, for dissolution of, 1. Maynooth college, against further grant 
Corn laws, for repeal of, 206. to, 5. 
a inst proposed measure, 22. | Oaths, for substituting affirmations for, 1. 
for ditto, 1. Poor Law Amendment act, against repeal 
for importation of wheat in pre- of, 2. 
ference to flour, 34. for repeal of, 4, 
against reduction of duty on | Union with Ireland, for repeal of, 4. 
Universal suffrage, for, 3. 


oats, 6. 
Education (Ireland), for alteration of pre- 


PUBLIC BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


BILLS PRESENTED, AND READ A FIRST TIME. 
1. Consolidated Fund (£8,000,000) bill. | 2. Spirit duties (Ireland) bill. 
BILL READ A SECOND TIME. 


Parish Property bill. 

CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE. 

1, Railways bill. 

2. Ways and means—Resolved, 1. That towards raising the supply granted to her Ma- 
jesty, there shall be charged, levied, oes, and paid upon every gallon of spi- 
rita of the strength of hydrometer jy , Which shall, on or after the eleventh day 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, be distilled in Ireland, or be 
in the stock, custody, or possession of any distiller in Ireland, er which, having been 
distilled in Ireland or Scotland, shall on or after that di y be in warehouse in Ire- 
land, and be taken out of warehouse for consumption in Ireland, or which, having 
been taken out of warehouse in Scotland for removal to Ireland, shall on or after 
that day be brought into Ireland, an additional duty of one shilling. 

2. That the malt allowance now payable on every gallon of spirits distilled in 
Ireland from malted corn only, notbeing mixed with unmalted corn or grain, shall 
cease and determine. 

3. That, towards making good the supply granted to her Majesty, the sum of 
£8,000,000 be granted out of the counelidinied fund of the United Raasten of Great 


Britain and Ireland, 
3. West India Clergy bill. 6. Forged Exchequer Bills bill. 
4. Exchequer Bill Loan acts. 7. Corn Importation act. 


5. Queen’s Prison bill. 
BILL READ A THIRD TIME, AND PASSED. 
West India Clergy bill. 
MOTIONS. 

Consular establishment—Motion made and question, ‘“‘ That it appears to this House, 
that great inconvenience and injury to the public welfare have arisen from the ci- 
vil affairs of her Majesty in foreign countries being carried on by two distinct ser- 
vices; and that, with a view of advancing those commercial interests which at this 
moment so much occupy our consideration, it is expedient that measures should 
be forthwith taken to blend the consular with the diplomatic body”—(Mr D‘Is- 
racli), put and negatived. 

Marriages—Motion made and question proposed, “ That leave be given to bring in a 
bill to amend an act intituled, ‘An Act to render certain Marriages valid, and to 
alter the Law with respect to certain voidable mg wl and to define the prohi- 


bited degrees of affinity.”—( Lord Francis Egerton.) Debate adjourned to Wednes- 
day, March 16, 


SUBSTANCE .OF CONVERSATIONS. 

AFrFGHANISTAN.—On Friday evening, in reply to questions from Mr 
S. Worttey, Sir R. Peer said that he trusted there was nothing in 
the accounts that had been received that ought to create despondency. 
Her Majesty's government would take every measure that it may be 
advisable to take to repair this partial disaster. Under the circum- 
stances, he had no doubt but parliament would give her Majesty’s 
government its confidence and support, whatever might be the de- 
mand which ministers might feel it their duty to make in order to 
repair the disaster that had occurred, and to satisfy the public in this 
country, in India, and throughout the world, that they were deter- 
mined to spare no sacrifice in order to maintain®ur Indian empire. 

Business or THE Hovse.—Sir R. Peet, in reply to Sir R. Inglis, 
said that he proposed to move the adjournment of the House for the 
Easter recess from Thursday week to the Monday week following ; 
and in reply to Mr C. Buller, the right hon. baronet stated that it was 
his intention to propose his resolutions respecting the finances of the 
country on Friday next. 
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DEBATES. 
Wednesday, March 9. 
: , CORN LAWS. 

Sir R. Pzet having moved the second reading of the Corn law bill, 

Lord Exsrineton rose to oppose the motion. He considered all 
sliding scales as unsound in ae and advocated a fixed duty. 
He concluded by moving that the bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 

Colonel Woop was mg arn to accept the government plan as the 
most practical they were likely to get. 

Captain Vivian and Mr Biacxkstone supported the amendment, and 
Mr Buck opposed it. 

Lord Howick condemned the principle of the bill as containing that 
of the act of 1828. He admitted, however, that it was a modification 
of the evils resulting from that measure. 

As far, however, as they did go, he thought their measure a great improvement, and 
particularly in this respect—that it would lead, at no very distant period of time, to 
more complete reform. It was the beginning of that which nothing in this country 
could avert—a reform of the corn laws, founded on much clearer and more intelligible 
tL, The right hon. baronet, in the measure which he had proposed to the 

ouse, had adhered to the p —_ of the law that was now in force. He (Lord 
Howick) thought, as he had stated, and it was very generally admitted on the other 
side, that the act of 1828 was a practical failure; he did not think, however, that it 
was equally admitted, though it seemed to be now suspected, that the failure was the 
necessary result of the very objects which that act was intended to provide for. It was 
passed for the purposes of maintaining certain prices, and promoting certain fluctua- 
tions ; at least such were the views of the framers of that act, and at the time of its 
bein ote pure parliament were taught to believe that the effect of it would be to 
. and equalise prices ; and, by increasing the duty in proportion as prices fell, 
and ¢ inishing the I im proportion as prices rose, that it would have the effect of 
limiting that rise and fall within certain limits, which the framers of the act consi- 
dered it was not expedient that the prices should exceed. 


This was a subject with which parliament ought to have nothing to 
do. The price of food, like that of every other article, ought to be 


left to work its own level, and by natural laws the demand would 
— supply and price. 

hat was the natural state of things, and if by law they did not interfere with it, 
experience had shown that it would work with a regularity and beauty which it was 
impossible sufficiently to admire. In the whole order of creation he knew nothing 
more marvelous or more striking than the manner in which, by the combined results 
of the operations of a number of individuals, none of whom were thinking of the 
public interest, but each looking only is own private advantage, the supply of food 
to a great community was ted. e manner in which each individual of a a 
nation was provided with a proper quantity of food, so that in proportion to the supply 
the prices varied in such a manner as to enable production to be continued, and avoid 
undue pressure on the consumer—the manner, he said, in which that took place, with- 
out any interference of public authority, and by the agency of men as unconscious of 
the ends they were effecting as the different wheels of a great machine of the purposes 
for which they were set in motion, was most surprising, and the more one considered 
the beautiful mechanism of society the more must one admire it, and be convinced 
that it was the appointment of unerring wisdom and infinite benevolence. But why 
were they not satisfied with that order of society which was appointed by Providence 
for the regulation of that supp ? Why must they attempt to correct and improve 
what had been so established ? It was quite extraordinary how slow men were to learn 
the folly and presumption of such interference. Even in the memory of men who 
were now living the laws eae y ary forestalling and regrating had been enforced. 
We had understood the folly of that interference so far as internal trade was con- 
cerned ; freedom in that was now established, and we had found the benefits of the 
alteration ; but we still obstinately adhered, as to foreign trade, to restrictions and con- 
trivances conceived in the self-same spirit, and with equal blindness and presump- 
tion. 

The chief reason assigned for not carrying out this principle was, 
that agriculture required protection. He protested against the use of 
the word “ protection”’ in such a sense. 

The only protection to which agriculture, or any other branch of industry, was en- 
titled, was that which secured to every man the fruits of his own honest labours; 
which protected him from being subject to be deprived by others of a part of the 
— of his own industry. That was the only protection which he had ever ac- 

nowledged to be due to agriculture, or any other branch of our national industry. 
But was it not an abuse of language, when, under the name of protection, they 
gave any particular class of the community the power of saying to their fellow-sub- 
jects and fellow-citizens—* You shall take those things which we produce at higher 
prices than similar articles which you might purchase elsewhere; you shall not be 
at liberty to make the most of the produce of your industry; you shall not be at 
liberty to exchange that which you have produced in the manner most advantageous 
to your interests; but, by afiscal regulation which we have introduced, it is ourintention 
to compel you to pay more for the articles of domestic produce than you would pay 
for the same kind of articles elsewhere.”’ 


Whilst thus opposed to protection, he was not, however, an advo- 
cate for the total and immediate repeal of the corn laws. Looking 
at the amount of revenue it was necessary to raise, and the peculiar 
burdens upon the land, he thought it a wise policy that a moderate 
fixed duty should be levied upon foreign corn. 

But, while he said this, he meant that the duty should in reality be but moderate, 
one which would offer no obstructions to other branches of trade; and if the choice 
were placed before him to decide between the ministerial measure and a plan for a 
completely free trade in corn—if such an alternative were offered to him, he did not 
hesitate to say that he should choose a total repeal of the import duty on corn in pre- 
ference to a variable scale of duties. 

He went on to consider the government scheme in detail. The law 
now proposed threw a heavy burden upon the consumer ; for, by dis- 
couraging importation fromthe remoter countries, it gave a monopoly 
to the nearer corn growers, which produced the effect of raising 
prices. But this shifting scale injured the farmer as well as the con- 
sumer. ‘The farmer was injured by the diminution of duty on in- 
creased prices, just as the consumer was injured by the increase of 
duty on diminished prices. Whatever duty the House might deter- 
mine to impose, let it be a fixed one. He then combated the argu- 
ments which had been brought forward to prove that the distress 
existing in the country was caused by over-production and over- 
speculation, and he warned the landowners that the longer they 
deferred a settlement of the question, the worse terms they would 
obtain. He had no fear even for the ultimate effect of a total repeal 
of duties. 

_He firmly believed that our farmers, as our manufacturers, were quite equal in ca- 
pital, skill, and industry, to those of the continent, and fully able to sustain a compe- 
tition with them. He was sure that land would be better cultivated if that opinion 
more generally prevailed. In the county which he lately represented, and at the 
last contest for which he undoubtedly was defeated, the prevailing opinion of the best 
and ablest agriculturists was in favour of a change ; their opinion likewise was, and 
in that sentiment he fully concurred, that there was little fear of a greater change 
than that which had last year been proposed. There was a fact bearing upon this 
question with which all men acquainted with Scotland and the north of England 
must be familiar—namely, that where the land was best cultivated the opinion was 
strongest in favour of a ¢hange. Even in Devonshire the disposition was in favour 
ofachange. It was only where a barbarous and neglected system was in use that 
the apprehensions of alteration were strong. 

He expressed his conviction that the present measure could not be 
a permanent one. He was persuaded that in a session or two Sir R. 
Peel would be obliged to propose some further change. He entered 
into the evils resulting from this unsettled state of things; and 


pointed out, that whilst further changes were thus hanging over the 


farmer, the relations between him and his land] 

ord must 
very unsatisfactory state; leases would not be taken, aie toe am 8 
ments would not be made. He concluded by repeating his objections 
to the present corn law, which he did not sanction by his course on 
the present occasion. He should have been better pleased if it had 
been arranged that the opponents of the bill, instead of thus resist. 
ing it on the second , should endeavour to modify it in com- 
mittee ; but, under the present circumstances, he should vote for the 
amendment now proposed. 

Mr PackINGTon opposed the amendment. 

Mr C, Butisr e of the inconsistency of those members who 
argued in favour of the present corn law and voted for the new scheme, 
He went at some length into the details of the plan and argued for a 
fixed duty. He entered into calculations to show that as prices have 
been since last July, the country would have paid less under a fixed 
duty of 8s. than under the sliding scale now proposed. The effect of 
a sliding scale was always to prevent corn from being duly brought to 
market ; for the speculator under it had a double motive to withhold 
his grain—the . of diminution in duty, and the hope of augmenta- 
tion in price. e present measure had, however, two merits—it 
would produce some increase of revenue; and it would pull the first 
brick out of the old system. 

Sir E. Knatcusvtt contended that, with the exception of the Anti- 
corn-law league, the country in general was decidedly favourable to 
the government scheme. 

Mr Suet regretted that the government, in effecting a change of 
the existing system of corn laws, had adhered to the vicious principle 
of the sliding scale, which led to constant vicissitudes, and gave an 
incentive to fraud instead of substituting a legitimate system of com- 
merce, for the encouragement of the practices of rash and unprincipled 
adventurers. 

You apply the principle of a sliding scale to corn alone—you apply it to no other 
article of humanfood. Colonial coffee and colonial sugar are protected by fixed duties. 
It is said that the duties are about to undergo a change. It is rumoured that 
the apprehensions which were so lately entertained as to the indirect sanction = 
would give to the slave trade begin to subside. Do you mean to apply the principle 
of the sliding scale to coffee and to sugar? If you did so, if you a law declar- 
ing that the duty Yo Brazilian sugar and upon Havannah sugar shall d d upon 
the ave price of East India and of West India sugar, I will ask the t honour- 
able gentleman the Vice-president of the Board of Trade, whose peculiar care 
would be, whether such alew would not inflict a great practical injury on the growers 
of coffee and the growers of sugar in the Brazils ? . 3 

The sliding scale had induced no fewer than thirty-five variations of 
prices in the course of a single year, and it therefore appeared to him 
that the system, instead of being a safeguard for the interests of the 
farmer, was a source of the greatest injury. The assertion that the 
working of the present corn laws did not, in a great measure, occasion 
the present distress of the country, was fallacious. 

For my own when I find the corn laws affect the trade and manufactures of 
this country—the employment of the people—I find in them an adequate cause of that 
— distress which exists, and an adequate cause of that legitimate effect is, I think, 

irly ascertained. If something effectual is not done in perfiament in a parliament 
in which the landed interests are said to have such an influence—I am afraid that the 
people of this country will be disposed to turn with resentful importunity from the 
mere ——— of our sympathy, and willadoptamore stringent mode of proceeding ‘ 
and as they have been led to believe that the poor law was not enacted from an 
found solicitude for the poor, so they will think that the corn laws are retain om 
an exclusive regard to the feelings and interests of the rich. And I must say that it 
would be hard indeed for this House to turn from the supplications for relief ; it would 
be hard if, while we by our legislation affect the a of the people, and induce 
the operatives of this country to ask for an asylum in those domiciles of woe which are 
provided for them, we refuse to afford them the means of supporting themselves in a 
manner becoming theirancient character and position. If charity is to be withheld, let 
not work, at all events, be refused. The people of England do not ask for charity; they 
do not go on their knees to ask any eleemosynary contributions—they ask for bread to 

roduce work—for work to produce bread—they ask not for cheap bread indeed, but 
or more—they ask for the means of earning bread, whether it be cheap or costly, 
They call on us to strike off those fetters which cramp the industry of the country, and 
in doing so they wish us to consult, not merely their interest, but our own. : 

He considered the interests of agriculture and commerce to be in- 
separable. Trade depended upon agriculture and agriculture upon 
trade. It was not to the extent of her territory that England owed 
her greatness, but to her wide spread industry and the genius of her 
commerce. Her commercial interests should therefore be the objects 
of her sedulous care. 

Mr Gtapstone replied to the arguments of Mr Sheil and Mr Buller 
at some length, but without anything new being introduced. He 
urged that if there were a total repeal of the corn laws, the poorer 
sorts of lands would be thrown out of cultivation, and a large mass of 
agricultural labourers would be deprived of eo ees e thought 
the farmers of this country had shown great forbearance, and a dis- 
position to conciliate, and he believed that the measure had the sup- 
port of a considerable majority of the commercial as well as of the 


agricultural interests. 

Lord Joun Rvsset1 contended that, instead of supporting the mea- 
sure by arguments, the speakers on the other side contented them- 
selves with imputations cast upon the late government. He did not 


believe that if the corn laws were repealed any very great quantity of 
land would be thrown out of cultivation, nor any great number of 


labourers out of employ. It was said, by way of answer to the yo" 
ment in favour of opening foreign markets to our manufactures, that 


the great market was that of the home demand. 
But then by your corn laws you put such a price upon corn that the con- 


sumers of manu were obliged to ex a —< their wages 
upon food, the consequence of which was a Galeniien the sale of your 


was increasing year after year; and in the second place, that com 
ed the quantity of food in this country as com 
tion. Now, both those oe be my to = a MA oom yo = —v 
ed that such causes wou uce such e . An ose effect 
eet 2 now existed, and that in many districts 
throughout the count the want of employment, to con- 
sume as much food only as with difficulty kept them alive. In such a condition of 
affairs it appeared to him that the remedy, aremedy which could produce a and 
immediate effect, —_— be to make a large change in import duties of all kinds, but 
especially in those of corn. F i - 
He represented the vast productive powers of America, and the im- 


portance of a trade in corn with that country ; which, he contended, 


a sliding scale would in a great measure prevent. 

With = ben voyages from America you might, no doubt, obtain corn in time for Ny 
profitable sale; but he asked whether it would not be better to frame the law = —_ 
a way as to prevent that difficulty altogether—a difficulty which was inseparable 


the sliding scale, and which undoubtedly placed America in a worse position as re 
aakad the corn trade with England than any other country. Consider the vents <r 
of territory, greater than that of all England, which was capable of pro ee taat 
America, and consider the thousands of your people who might be _ 
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were to witness these two legislatures of th - 
lightened ns in the world, interposing an o E, couay atnuadien oan 
essing. 


re sot of Gila ta tacle by the agency of a sliding scale 
He went over various details to show the different working of 

a sliding scale and a fixed duty; and concluded by contending that 
the same arguments which were successful in enabling Sir R. Peel to 
the present measure would have enabled him to carry a fixed 


duty of ei ae ings. 

Sir R. Pee. said he disapproved of the principle of a fixed duty, 
and therefore opposed it. e entered into various explanations to 
correct the ex rations and misrepresentations which had got 
abroad of what he had said in the course of the former discussions. 
He contended that the distance of the United States did not place 


American corn under the disadvantages spoken of. 

The noble lord selected a particular instance with respect to imports from the United 
States. I certainly did mention a particular instance in which an import had taken 
place from the United States in a very short apeng An hon. and gallant officer op- 
aan (Sir C. Napier) said I ought not to rely on that case as an indication of the 

ength of vo under all circumstances, and desired that there might be produced an 

account of the length of the voyage by ships importing corn from the United States. I 

have it now before me, with respect to New York, the chief port from which corn is 

brought into England, giving the length of voyage of all ships from New York to 

Liverpool in 1841. The number of ships was 30, and the average duration of the 

voyage was 23 gular and that being the case, if you do permit, by an alteration of the 
ea 


ane yet th were to witness a parliament o legs England and a congress sitting in 


law, a more regular trade in corn than you have had under the existing law, it does 
appear to me clear, from this paper, that the United States are not, in comparison with 
tzic and other ports in the Baltic, placed at such disadvantage with respect to the 

import of corn into this country as some people have imagined. 
his amend- 


He complained that Lord John Russell had not sha 
ment so as to try his own. theory fairly, or to bring his own principle 
to a test ; but in such a form as to catch a few votes of gentlemen not 
concurring in that principle. On the contrary, he (Sir R. Peel) had 
acted throughout with perfect sincerity and good faith, and had 


thereby obtained the approbation of all moderate and thinking men. 

Asa question affecting great and complicated interests, and in respect to which the 
minds of men were much divided, I had to deal with the corn laws; and I felt this, 
that if the question was to be touched, it was desirable to bring it to a practical con- 
clusion. I did not want to bring forward a measure ea some general princi- 
ples, and after spending the session in discussion, find myself in August practically 
where I was in January previous. I wished to pro a measure which there would 
be a pect of passing into a law—not giving universal satisfaction, for that I des- 

of—but having the concurrence of the ay ee - rational, intelligent por- 
s of the comm y Yes, and I have had it. And what makes your debates so 
flat and dull? What, but that the country has decided in favour of my measure? I 
am not speaking of the Anti-corn-law jengues it is quite impossible that they should 
s0 soon fo their vocation as to permit acqu ce in this law. I am not 
speaking of the agricultural community, bnt I do believe that among the trading, 
manufacturing, commercial classes there is a strong conviction that the measure 
have , looking at the existing state of the country, is a fair and just arrange- 
ment. Yes,and if it were otherwise, I should find the debates in this house carried on 
with much more spirit and vigour. 

He contended that the division on the motion then under discussion 
would be no indication of the opinion on the subject of the corn laws ; 
inasmuch as it would include those opposed to all duty, and those in 
favour of a fixed duty, and also those o to any change in the 
rye law. He taunted Lord J. Russell on the entire change which 

taken place jn his views since he had ceased to be a county 


member. 

The noble lord has ridiculed the prejudices and fears of the agriculturists. Now, 
the noble lord should be sparing upon that point. He has a perfect right, and I do 
not complain of it—on the con , I think it manly and courageous—to chan 
opinions when u more extended views you believe them to be wrong; but he 
ought to have had mercy on the farmers who entertained fears respecting agriculture ; 
for, if ever there were a public man who wrote in a manner to excite those fears, and 
confirm the prejudices of the agriculturists, that man was the noblelord. There sit the 
noble lord, the member for London, and the hon. member, the late Vice-president of 
the Board of Trade (Mr Sheil); and if ever any men did anything to excite apprehen- 
sion, the one for Irish oats, the other for h wheat, were the noble lord and 
the right hon. gentleman. The noble lord was all for English wheat; the right hon. 
gentleman was all for Irish oats ; but their agricultural partialities have in some de- 
gree vanished. Surely I might say— 

“ Tuque prior tu parce,” 
in respect to those unfortunate farmers whose apprehensions you have done as much 
as any man to excite. ‘ : 

He concluded by urging the House to pass this measure as the only 

t of the question that could be made. 
After a few wo from Lord Wors.iey and Sir C. Napier, the 


House divided, when the numbers were, for the second reading, 284; 
against it, 176; majority, 108. 

Friday, March 11. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

Sir Ronert Peet rose to make his promised financial statement. 
He commenced by remarking that there was no occasion for despon- 
dency in the present position of the revenue and resources of the coun- 
try ; he asserted that he a ed the subject with buoyancy and 
alacrity of spirit; and he declared his intention of looking the diffi- 
culties in his way boldly in the face, and making a full and unreserved 
disclosure of his plans. He then referred to the estimates for the 
present year, and stated the probable deficiency at 2,350,000/. For 
next year, ending April, 1843, the estimated expenditure was 
60,819,000, and the income 48,350,000/., lea 


for 
Looking to the extent of the preparations which have been made for the continu- 
ance, and, I trust the completion, of the hostilities with China, I do not think I can 
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cognizance, as ving occurred in Affghanistan, 
form a judgment, will impose upon her Majesty’s government 
parliament to sanction, perhaps, a considerable increase in 
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. Upan the subject of the Indian finances generally much was to be 


if the credit of India should become disordered, if some great exer- 
, then the credit of England must be brought forward to 
and and indirect effect of disorders in Indian finances would 
vely im this country. Sir, I am sorry to say, that Indian finance offers no 

eof finance in this country. I hold in my hand an account of 
I have every reason to believe is a correct one; it is made 


the state of 
of Ladia, ¥ 


 —— — —~_ 


up one month later than our own accounts—to the 5th of May. It states the gross 
revenue of India, with the charges on it; the interest of the debt; the surplus re- 
venue, and the charges paid on it in England; and there are two columns which con- 
tain the net surplus and the net deficit. In the year ending May, 1836, there was a 
surplus of 1,520,000/. from the Indian revenue. In the year ending the 5th of May, 
, there was a surplus of 1,100,000/., which was reduced rapidly, in the year ending 
May, 1838, to one of 620,000/. Inthe year ending the 5th of May, 1839, the surplus 
fell to 29,0001. In the year ending the 5th of May, 1840, the balance of the account 
a and so far from there being any surplus, the deficit on the Indian revenue 
was 2,414,0001. Iam afraid I cannot calculate the deficit for the P ne ending May, 
1841, though it depends at present partly on estimate, at much less than 2 334, 0001. 
_ He had thus shown a probable deficiency upon the two years end- 
ing April, 1843, of not less than £4,700,000. And next came the 
question, how was this deficiency to be supplied ? 

It is our duty, no doubt, before any proposition be made, to exhaust in consideration 
the modes by which that rece mt can be supplied. Shall we persevere in the sys- 
tem on which we have been acting for the last five years? Shall we, in time of peace, 
have resort to continued loans? Shall we try issues of cxchequer bills? Shall we re- 
sort to saving-banks? Shall we have recourse to any of those expedients which, call 
them by what name you please, are neither more nor less than a permanent addition 
to the public debt? 


None of these methods would do any longer, nor was there an 
prospect of reduction in the expenditure. It was a deficiency whic 
was not casual, but constant for some years Fs amounting in the 
last six years to no less than £10,072,000. en the post-office re- 
venue was abandoned, a surrender which he had opposed, a promise 
which remained unfulfilled was made, that some substitute should be 
found. He should not, however, this year consider himself justified 
in proposing any change in that department; and since none of the 
plans mentioned would bear a continuance, he was driven to fresh tax- 
ation as his only resource. Should he, then, impose a tax on articles of 
consumption, or the necessaries of life ? 

I cannot consent to any proposal for increasing taxation on the great articles of con- 
sumption by the labouring classes of society [cheers from both sides of the house]. I 
say, moreover, I can give you conclusive proof that you have arrived at the limits of 
taxation on articles of consumption. I am speaking now of articles of luxury which 
might be supposed not to constitute the consumption of the laborious classes, and I 
advise you not to attempt taxation even upon those articles, for you will be defeated 
in your expectations of revenue. The right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr F. Baring), 
attempting to redeem the pledge which had been given by parliament to repair the de- 
ficienc which was caused by the defalcation of the post-office revenue, proposed in 
1840, that 5 per cent. additional duty should be laid on the articles of customs and ex- 
cise, and the actual increase in the amount of revenue was but little more than one- 


was | my cent. : A ‘ 

e then enumerated various articles which had been pointed out to 

him for taxation, as salt, leather, wool, locomotive power, gaslight, 
iano-fortes, and umbrellas, and ridiculed the idea of deriving revenue 

m any of these sources. There was another source, which had been 
urged by the late government, and which required more serious exami- 
nation, viz., diminished taxation. | 

Before I apply myself to this point, let me remind you of the extent of your deficit ; 
the amount of the sum to be provided for; and the proof I have offered you that it is 
not an occasional or casual deficiency you have to make good. No one has greater 
confidence than I have in theultimate tendency of reduction in taxation on the great 
articles of consumption, if wisely m ; but after giving to this subject the fullest 
consideration, I have come to the complete conviction that it would be mere delusion 
to hope for supplying the deficiency by diminished taxation on articles of consump- 
tion. Ihave a firm confidence that such is the buoyancy of the consumptive powers 
of this country, that we may hope ultimately to ise increased revenue from dimi- 
nished taxation ; but a long — must elapse before this end is attained, and I feel 
confident that the adoption of any plan like that proposed by the late government, or 
the adoption of any other plan for raising revenue by means of diminished taxation, 
would not afford any immediate relief, or provide any resources on which we might 
rely for supplying the deficiency of the revenue. : 

Te then went through the amount of revenue derived from various 
articles upon which a reduction of duty had taken place, and showed 
that with one or two exceptions, there were none on which the duty 
had recovered itself within a period of five or six years after a consi- 
derable reduction. A mere reduction of duties therefore, would not 
meet the present emergency, and he would now state what was the 


measure he meant to propose. 

I propose, that for a time to be limited, the income of this country should be called 
on to contribute a certain sum for the purpose of remedying this mighty and growing 
evil. I pro that the income of this country should bear a —" - not exceeding 
sevenpence in the pound; which will not amount to 3 per cent., but be, speaking 
accurately, £2 18s. 4d. per cent.; for the purpose of not only supplying the deficiency 
in the revenue, but of enabling me with confidence and satisfaction to propose great 
commercial reforms—which will afford a hope of reviving commerce; and such an 
improvement in the manufacturing interests as will re-act on every other interest in 
the country; and, by diminishing the prices of the articles of consumption, and the 
cost of li , will, in a poe point of view,compensate you for your present 
sacrifices ; whi zee will be, at the same time, relieved from the contemplation of a 
oe evil. In 1798, when the prospects of this country were gloomy, the minister 

the courage to propose, and the people had the fortitude to adopt, an income tax 
of 10 percent. The income tax continued to the close of the war in 1802; and in 
1803, after the rupture of the of Amiens, a duty of 5 per cent was placed upon 
rty. It was raised in 1 to 6} per eS to ten per cent. ; 
inl oo t continued to the end of thewar. I propose that the duty to be laid on 
perty shall not exceed 3 percent., or, asI said before, exactly £2 18s, 4d., being 74. in 
the pound. Under theformer duty, all incomes below £60 were exempt from 
and on incomes between £60 and £150 the tax was on a reduced rate. I shall pro- 


empt. Under the former income tax, the amount at which the a" tenants 
’ belli ’ 
that to calculate the profits of the tenants at the three-fourths of the rent ap tos 
" p pect of the occupying tenant, th 
occupation of land shall be charged at one-half instead of three-fourths of the aly I 
believe this to be a perfectly fair reduction, and it was contemplated in 1816, when 
Lord Bexley proposed the renewal of the income tax. I believe it to be a perfectly fair 
reduction, inasmuch as rents have increased in reference to the value of land in a 
portion to justify it. I propose, for I see no ground for exemption, that all funded 
property, whether held by natives of this country or foreigners should be subject tothe 
same charge as unfunded property. 
_ He gave an estimate of the probable amount to be realised by this 
income tax from the various descriptions of property, the result of 
which was as follows :—From houses and land, £1,600,000; from the 
occupiers of land, £120,000; from funded property, £646,000 ; from 
trades and professions, £1,220,000; from the incomes of public 


officers, £155,000; total, £3,771,000. He then spoke of the probable 
duration of this tax. 
I trust that parliament will confirm the duration I am about to propose - 

that parliament would not be unwilling, in case of necessity, to condlane Fy Mle a 
of this tax for a period of five years. But still there may be, as there have been before 
and of which I do not despair, those revivals of commercial prosperity, coupled with 
the measures which I am about to propose, that may make parliament naturally anx- 
ious to have the opportunity of reconsidering the subject at an earlier period than that 
which I name ; they may wish to have the opportunity of considering the operation of 
this tax at an earlier period than five D net. and although I must contemplate the 
possibility, for public interests, of that duration, and although I trust, that in case the 
experiment should not be complete, parliament would not hesitate to prolong it, yet I 
think, upon the whole, it is only just, in the first instance, to limit the experiment to a 
period of three years, in order to give parliament an opportunity of continuing it at 
the end of that time, if necessary. I propose that it shall commence so that the 10th 
of October next shall be the first grat 


‘ear. 
With respect to Ireland, as there was no machinery in that coun 
for collecting an income tax, he proposed to substitute instead thereat 
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a duty of 1s. per gallon upon spirits, which he believed would realise 
£250,000 ; and an equalisation of the stamp duties, from which he 
nae to obtain £160,000. From absentees, having no call of 
public duty to fix them in England, he should require the payment of 
the same property tax which would be required from other residents 
in this island. ere was one other duty he meant toimpose—upon 
coal exported from this country. 

At present there is a duty imposed by law upon the export of coals in foreign ships 
of 4s. perton. I must say I cannot conceive any more legitimate object of duty than 
coal exported out of this country—I speak of what is reasonable and just, and think 
that a tax levied on an article produced in this country—an element of manufactures 
—necessary to manufacturee—contributing by its export to increase the competition 
with our manufactures—I think that such a tax is a perfectly legitimate source of re- 
venue. it is important to consider the rapid increase in the quantity of coal exported ; 
in 1831 the ee 356,000 tons, the duty received being 50,0000. : in 1833, the 
quantity was 448,000 tons, the duty being 64,7101. ; in 1839, the quantity was 1,192,000 
tons, in 1840, 1,307,000 tons; but the realised income, instead of being, as in 1833, 
64,0001., was in 1840, only 6,900. Now, I do not intend to increase the duty. I wish 
not at all to prohibit the export of coals; but I propose that the duty at first intended 
to be levied on coals exported in foreign ships should be paid and with this view I pro- 

se that the duty of 4s. per ton shall be levied on coal exported in British, as wel as 

n foreign ships, thus removing the exemption which under the reciprocity system the 

foreign ships claim. If the duty of 4s. shall be paid on the same number of tons, I 
shall then derive an annual amount from this source of revenue of 200,000/., not an 
inconsiderable increase of revenue, and operating, as few taxes do, to the encourage- 
ment of native industry. 


The amount of additional revenue he expected to derive from these 
sources was 4,380,000/., which after covering the deficiency on the votes 
of annual expenditure would leave a surplus of 1,800,000/. This sur- 


plus he proposed to apply in relaxing the commercial tariff. 

Sir, I look to the tariff, and find that it comprises not less than 1,200 articles subject 
to various duties. we the interval which I have been blamed for securing, I can 
only say, that each individual item in that tariff has been subjected to the most care- 
ful consideration. In the case of each article we have endeavoured to determine, as 
well as we can, the etna borne by the duty to the average price, for the purpose 
of ascertaining to what extent it may be desirable to make deductions, and the mea- 
sure which I shall propose will contain a complete review, on general principles, of 
all these articles, with a very great alteration of the tariff. We have proceeded, sir, 
on these principles ; first, we desire toremove all prohibition ; next, we wish to reduce 
the duties on raw materials for manufactures to a considerable extent, in some cases 
the duty we propose being merely nominal, for the purpose more of statistical than 
revenue objects; in no case, or scarcely any, exeeeding, in the case of raw materials, 
S percent. I speak of course in a general way. Then we propose that the duties on 
articles cy! manufactured shall be materially reduced, never exceeding 12 per cent. ; 
while as to duties on articles] wholly manufactured we propose that they shall never 
exceed 20 per cent. : 

He would forthwith lay upon the table this amended scale of duties, 
which had been distributed into 20 different heads; and on Monday 
the paper would be ready for distribution. It would be found that in 
about 750 articles there had been an abatement of duty recommended; 
and that on about 450 the duty had been left untouched. Treaties 
were now pending with various nations, in which several of these 
articles were the subjects of discussion; and such articles, of course, 
could not be included in the present reductions. The total diminu- 
tion of revenue occasioned by all the reductions would probably not 
be more than about 270,000/. On sugar he regretted to say that the 

resent ministers could not offer any reduction. 

I do not deny that if we were wholly unembarrassed by the question of the slave 
trade, that I should have felt it a One to propose a considerable alteration on this 
— ; but, looking at our posi th reference to our own West India colonies, 
and having due to our relations with a states, and ing in mind the 
treaties into which we have entered, I confess I do not see how it would be possible 
for me with justice or with safety to propose any modification of the duties now col- 
lected from sugar; at the same time I am quite prepared to admit that this is a depart- 
ment susceptible of some change. The proposition which I shall have to make will 
be, not like the measure proposed in the last -ession of parliament, which would have 
had the effect of exposing sugar, the eager of British possessions, to foreign com- 
— but, on the contrary, one which will protect the British producer, while, as 

Bt it will do no injury to the consumer. . ; 

ith respect to coffee, of which the consumption had latterly de- 
creased, he would recommend a great reduction of duty, bringing 
down the rate per pound to 4d. upon British, and 8d. upon foreign 
coffee. The loss of revenue, after some allowance for increase of con- 
sumption, would probably be 171,0007. On the subject of timber, his 
measure would be the reverse of that which was brought forward by 


the late ministry. And first, for foreign timber. 

I ree that the duty on timber, as distinct from deals, shall be 30s., and on deals 
35s. That the duties on sawn timber shall be calculated per cubic foot, and not as 
heretofore. Besides, I propose that all timber coming from the shores of the Baltic 
shall be placed upon a footing of equality. In the year ending the Sth of April, 1844, 
I propose that the duty on foreign timber shall be reduced to 25s., and that the duty 
on deals shall be reduced to 30s. per load, estimated by its cubic contents ; and I pro- 
pose that the duty on lath timber shall be 20s. 


With sonpent to Canadian timber, 
Of course it is necessary to consider the relation in which Canada stands to this 


country. And with respect to this part of the subject, I think it is most desirable to 
act upon this principle, as far as you can with safety to the general interest—namely, 
that you should treat Canada as if she were an integral part of the kingdom. The dis- 
tance at which she is placed and the cost of bringing timber here necessarily subject 
her to some disadvantage, and it appears to me that you have no alternative, but that 
you must admit Canadian timber at the lowest nominal duty. I re 

that the duty on colonial timber shall be reduced to Is. a load ; upon deals to 2s.; and 
upon lath-wood to 2s. 

The loss on these reductions in the timber duty he estimated at 
600,000/. There were yet two other reductions which he had to pro- 
porn one upon the export of certain British manufactures, on which 

e proposed altogether to remit the du ; the other upon stage 
coaches, the duty upon which, in point of justice as between them 
and railway carriages, he pro considerably to diminish. These 
two heads of reduction would produce a loss of 70,0007. On the whole, 
these reductions, in addition to the excess of e diture, would in- 
crease the deficit to somewhat more than 3,700,000/.; but the esti- 
mated produce of the newly-proposed sources of income would not 


ey ore this, but leave more than half a million sterli licable 
to contingencies of our distant wars. Thus he had finished his 


task. He had done his duty, by making his proposals broadly and 
without compromise. 

But there are occasions, and this is one of them, on which a government can make no 
compromise. There are occasions, and this is one of them, on which it is the bounden 
duty of the ure which it believes to be 
right, to 
for the public advan 


consider- 
have pro- 


| 
| 


— 


The last half century had comprised two grea iods— 
years of war and twenty-five jeame of onen Saletan million, -y 
would spring from our loins and spread our language over half the 
world, would ever view with admiration the conduct of En land 
throughout that pene of our history. He trusted that this British 
parliament would follow the noble example which, during all those 
times, had been furnished by their predecessors ; that they would not 
now sit with folded arms and hope increased revenue from diminished 
taxation, nor adopt the miserable expedient of annual loans to meet 
annually growing deficiencies. He concluded by moving his first re- 
solution, which went to t a duty upon Irish spirits. 

Lord Joun Russet, fog defending the late government, said he 
hailed the adoption of the liberal principles of commerce developed in 
the statement of that night, but he lamented that the ministry had 
not chosen to make some sacrifice upon the important article of sugar, 
instead of affording so large a relaxation in the timber duty. e 
measure now proposed was certainly a great one, and, as a great one, 
it must be accepted or rejected. At all events the government had 
acted in a manner becoming a great country, and he and his friends 
would meet them in a spirit free from party bias. 

Several members edhe briefly upon various points in the plan de- 
veloped, but no discussion ensued. 

Mr Wak.ey told Sir R. Peel that the country was prepared for a 
tax upon property, but not foratax upon income. Under the pro- 
posed tax a farmer, who if he was a man of skill, and had capital at 
command, might, in some cases, have an income of 1,000/. a year when 
his rental did not exceed 300/. a year, would be exempt from the pay- 
ment of an income tax. But a tradesman paying a rental of 200/. or 
3007. a year, but having a capital of not more perhaps than 500/, in- 
vested in his trade, would be subject to the operation of the income 
tax. He begged to call the attention of the right hon. baronet to this 
point, and he trusted that some alteration would be made. 

Several resolutions were passed as the foundation of further pro- 
ceedings, and the House then resumed. 


Monday, March 14. 
CORN IMPORTATION BILL. 

On the House going into committee on this bill, Mr Warp moved 
for a committee to inquire into the amount of those burdens 
to land, which had been pleaded as the reason for a special protection 
to landed produce. He admitted that whenever taxation ceased to be 
imposed in equal proportions on different species of property, then the 
species which was most taxed acquired a legitimate claim to special 
protection; but he denied that this was the case in reference to landed 
Periking then the burdens which may at present be supposed to press peculiarly on 
land, according to the latest cnpenitieh of them, which was that of the ‘right hen. 
baronet at Tamworth, they were—l, rates ; 2, the county rates; 3, the - 
way rates; 4, church rates; and 5, tithes. On account of these burdens the t hon. 
baronet thought that the tion of a fixed 8s. duty made by the noble lord the 
member for don ( J. Russell), was miserable and parsimonious, and that the 
agricultural interests were entitled to more than this. All minor agricul- 
tural grievances had been removed since 1835, even down to the shepherd's y bey 

the 


ith respect to poor rates, he went into calculation to prove 


rotection could be maintained on that score. , 


ent for 
cultural interest. 


ore than a 


or Marylebone had a 
account. 


He went over the statistics of the county rates, the highway rates, 


the church rates, with respect to which he remarked, 

The whole church rates of England were only 500,0001., on a rental of 40,000,000/. 
one third of this 500,000/., being paid by dissenters. Besides, in every discussion cn 
this subject, the payment of church rates had been represented i gentlemen opposite 
asa “sacred duty.” The hon. baronet (Sir R. an ory bey 9 very fond of ther niga it 
in this way, and fh a petition which the hon. baronet had presented the other t it 
had been stated, “ that the tioners viewed with satisfaction the exertions which 
had been made to increase number of churches, but that to observe 


and most undoubted of oe Se S ey el Of course he (Mr Ward) did not 
consider the church rates in this light, but it was not, surely, for hon. gentlemen op- 
soaite at one time to represent the church rates as a sacred duty, and at another as s 
“*s iad burden,” giving 0 Cie to cnemetion. The petitioners to whom he had been 
referring, spoke of the urch rates as a tax not on , but on He did 
not subsc to that, these rates as a , and an one, upon 
persons ; but it ill vg die vd 


became tlemen opposite, after representing, as 
OX dncs odes ao neenel aaa the church, to speak of it as a 
consideration titled to 


the part of the landowners. 

If the tax were levied as had been y intended, it would amount to nearly 
8,000,0001. but it had never been inc , though the rent of land had in some cases 
quadrupled. Moreover, even to theamount at present contributed the house op 

contribu we other counnies weiee put Gi 3 
documents), the w being 


ly ted 

000,000 of thal or about half. In 
Austria, where the w 
. In France, out of a revenue o 
about in the same 


tions. He mentioned stamps on probates, le 
read extracts from letters to show the ill- 
emptions. 
i the sort of feeling excited against the farmers by such multifarious exemp- 
“ne froma taxation. He (Mr Ward) spoke — se poe t ¢ wom meeps Le pom ane them ; 
trary t th me us class, deserving e — 
ee a bo given then. But in the cases he hed mentioned he 
encouragement, and a preference which was unjust towards 
community; and he believed this preference rankled in the breasts of 
i enjoying such exemptions, 
uliar burdens,” which, 
could by no 
“ peculiar a a 
doubt that in time the agric to regard new 
pent oe that light oleaght. The amount of all burdens, ee er or 00,000 (ise 
he had ve eared thus :—local, £4,336,000 ; general, tore aE totaks —_ 
From this must be deducted at ae auld be said to be pay 


round numbers). 
from stamp aol leaving only about £4,300,000 as 10,000 000, 


able in apy way peculiarly by land out of a rental of £40 


gentlemen connected with government, such as lords of the 
taries, clerks of the Board of Control, and all of that genus, was—first, to make a 
House; secondly, to 
T. Duncombe) was delighted to in 


] 
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He then gave various instances of the comparative assessments on 
landed property and other property, and showed that they were not 
so disproportionate as to entitle the agriculturist to compensation. 
With these facts before them he wondered how gentlemen could talk 
of peculiar burdens on land. 


— Woop opposed the motion, and Mr Mruyer Grsson sup- 

Mr Darsy denied that the claim for protection rested upon peculiar 

burdens on land; it was to secure the country against the danger of 
starvation from an extensive discontinuance of corn culture. 

Dr Bowrine suggested that the committee should extend their in- 
7 to the topic mentioned by Mr Darby. 

rScaRr.ett objected to the committee, and Mr Cui_pers urged 
its appointment. 

Sir R. Pee. complained of the time of the House being wasted by 
these useless discussions, in the absence of all expectation that the 
opinion expressed by them could be altered. He protested against 

e tactics of Mr Ward, who had brought forward his motion in a form 


wholly different from his notice. 


The hon. gentleman, as it was perfectly competent for him to do on the notice day, 
brought forward his motion for a committee to inquire into the burdens on land. The 
hon. gentleman joined issue with me, whether we should go into the subject or take 
the opinion of the House on this question, that no Corn Law bill should pass till this 
committee had made the inquiry and reported; and I say that the hon. gentleman 
ought, consistently with all fairness and the usage of parliament, to bring forward that 
motion. It is something perfectly novel for an hon. gentleman to give notice of a mo- 
tion, and without saying a single word to those opposed to him of his intention to 
change his notice, to make the whole of his speech on that notice, and then, in con- 
clusion, to put into the Speaker’s hands a motion of a perfectly different nature. I 
ask whether or no it is fitting that a committee perfectly fairly constituted should be 
mys to consider this question? This I will say, that I willon no account con- 
sent to the suspension of the Corn Law Bill until such a committee shall have been 
appointed, and have made its report. But I separate altogether from that question 
whether or no it is fitting to suspend inquiry. ; 

He did not rest his case solely on the existence of special burdens 
on land; that was only one of the reasons for this law. He cited Dr 
Adam Smith and Mr Ricardo to disprove Mr Ward’s assertions re- 
specting tithes and church rates. He did not believe the landed in- 


terest had any sapegnenes to the inquiry sought. 

have not told me that they thought itessential for their interest that inquiry, 

be absolutely excluded on this subject ; but I can assure the hon. gentleman 
that that inquiry be of rather longer continuance than he apprehends, and when 
he comes down with his authority, ae as may be the Lpereones respect shown to the 
hon. gentleman, there are others who will differ from . And, after all, Iam not 
for one, to go along with the conclusions to which this committee may come. 
I think it excessively difficult to form an — upon what is the exact amount of the 

burdens imposed on the land; it is a matter depending on reasoning rather 

on the positive dicta of 15 gentlemen of a committee. The church rate—pret 


nearly the whole of the maintenance of the established church—is on the land. 
don’t at all deny that in the towns a large ba tebe of that rate is not so paid; but 


the land does av rtion o 
poet yn Bt nw ra 


the amount levied generally for the main- 


If the committee were appointed the inquiry would be a very long 
one, and embrace many ha pos For instance, one subject of exami- 
nation would be, how s and the profits of trade escaped from 
the s rate? Another question would be upon the malt tax, 
w some contended was a often millions wholly from the 
land. It must be admitted, indeed, that the consumer paid part of 
that tax; but then the tax diminished the consumption: so that 
the relative rtions of contribution from each class were matters 
of very nice and difficult computation. He could not be content 
to wait a three years’ investigation, and would oppose the present 
motion. 

Mr Srrvutt, Mr Conpen, and Mr Vi.urers supported the motion of 
Mr Ward, and Lord Worstey opposed it. 

Lord Howick said that he should have voted for Mr Ward’s 
proposition had it been made on Thursday last; but, as under pre- 
sent circumstances he considered it only delayed the progress of im- 
portant government business, he woul op it. 

Mr DvuncomMsBeE was surprised at Lor Howick’s distinction. He 
should like to know whose duty it was to makea House. Mr 
CANNING, upon an occasion of like kind, said it belonged to the go- 


vernment. 


Mr Canning said that he considered the most important duty of certain classes of 
ury, under-secre- 


a House; and, thirdly, to cheer the ministers. He (Mr 
timate 


e certainly have voted last Thursday for the motion of the hon. member for 
Sheffield, and not being like the noble lord the member for Sunderland, he should 
vote for it to-night. 

The House then divided, when there appeared—Ayes, 230; Noes, 
115; majority against Mr Ward’s motion, 115. 

The House then went into committee, and Sir V. Braxe addressed 
the chairman on the second clause. He recommended some encou- 

ent to the production of potato-flour, and moved to fill up the 
first blank with a date which would have the effect of suspending the 
of the duties till April, 1843. His amendment was negatived 

without a division. | 

Mr Parxer (Sheffield) moved a clause enabling an importer to 
make an entry of corn not actually arrived, such entry to be available 
provided the corn should arrive within four months from the time of 
entry. Sir R. Pre. resisted the proposal as tending to encourage 

tion. After some conversation the clause was negatived. 

Mr Povutett Scrore proposed that foreign corn should be admissible 
at the duties of the day on which the foreign ships importing it cleared 
out. Sir R. Perr observed, that this proposal, like Mr Parker’s, was 
objectionable as tending to discourage warehousing. Another conver- 
sation took place, and the suggestion was negatived. 

Clauses one to cight were then agreed to, and the House adjourned, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Thursday evening Lord Srannore moved for a return of the 
number of union workhouses at present in England and Wales, and 
the number established in each year from 1836 to 1841 inclusive, and 
also of the number congregated in each union workhouse in each 


ear. 
. Lord Denman brought forward a bill for the p e of affording 
relief to baptists, who entertained religious scruples about taking 
oaths 


On Monday night, the Lord Chancellor presented the report of the 


select committee on the laws relating to presbyterian marriages in 
Ireland. 

Lord Brovexam said it was his intention to call their lordships’ at- 
tention to the income tax of Sir R. Peel, as one of an inquisitorial 
character, and directed against industry, instead of real property, and 
as a tax that ought never to be resorted to but in extreme emergency. 
He would give their lordships an opportunity to express their opinions 
on the subject to-morrow (Tuesday) night; for which purpose he 
should move the following resolutions :— 

“That a direct tax upon income ought never to be resorted to, unless in some 
great emergency of public affairs, when an extraordiuary expenditure may become un- 
avoidable for a time, or in some pressure upon the finances of the country, which can 
be sustained by no other means. 

“2. That such a tax wn a: on no account to form part of the ordinary revenue of 
the state, but to cease with the necessity which alone could justify its imposition— 
inasmuch as, besides al] the other objections to which it is liable, its inquisitorial ope- 
ration being equally vexatious whatever sums are levied, the facility of increasing its 
amount according to the real or supposed exigencies of the public service offers a con- 
stant temptation to extravagance on the part of the government, removing the most 
effectual check upon improvident expenditure, and dispensing with the necessity of 
seeking a revenue in retrenchment. 

“3. That although the actual deficiency in the revenue to meet the expenditure, 
amounting to above £7,500,000 in five years, and the estimated deficiency for next 
year, amounting to above £2,500,000, besides probable demands arising from the state 
of affairs in the East, may render the temporary recourse to an income tax necessary, 
after an attempt to increase by 1-20th the duties of excise and customs had ended in 
obtaining a only, thereby proving the impossibility of drawing any further reve- 
nue from increased taxes on consumption, while the relief which may justly be ex- 

cted both to commerce and to finance, from lowering those taxes, cannot made 

mediately available, yet it behoves the parliament, as faithful guardians of the 
people’s rights and interests, to take care that during the temporary existence of this 
tax its pressure shall be distributed in such a manner as shall make it most easily 
and most patiently be borne. 

“4. That with this view it is first of all necessary to satisfy the people that there 
shall be no invidious exemptions, but that the highest personages in the state shall be 
permitted to bear their due of a burden which absolute necessity alone could warrant 
the parliament to impose. 

“5. That with the same view it is expedient to make a distinction between income 
arising from capital of every description and income arising from labour, merely by 
levying a smaller proportion of the latter income than the former. 

“6. That with the same view it is expedient to make a distinction between income 
— by persons who have only an interest in the same for their lives, or for some 
esser term, and income possessed by persons who have an interest in the capital 
yeenee the income arises, levying a larger proportion of the latter income than of the 
ormer. 

“7, That with the same view it is expedient to make no distinction in favour of 
persons in the civil service of the state, or of persons receiving pensions from the 
state. 

“8. That it is neither consistent with justice nor with sound policy to ey a 
greater p rtion of tax upon larger incomes than upon smaller incomes; and that 
an exemption of even the smallest income from the operation of the tax can 
only be justified on the supposition that the owners are wholly unable topay it. 

“9. That while it is the duty of the people to bear those burdens which are neces- 
~— for supporting the credit of the country, and maintaining the security of its 
widely extended dominions, it is equally the duty of parliament to afford them every 
practicable relief by enforcing the most rous economy in all departments of the 
public service, by discouraging all proceedings which may endanger the continuance 
of peace, and by adopting whatever measures may best conduce to the improvement 
of our comme resources; and that it is in an especial manner incumbent, without 
any delay, to remove any income tax that may be imposed, as soon as it shall appear 
— the oy branches of the revenue s have recovered from their temporary 

epression. 


GENERAL POLITSCS. 
DOMESTIC. 


METROPOLITAN. 


A great aggregate meeting of the deputies from the various branches 
of the Anti-corn-law association was held on Monday, at the associa- 
tion’s office, for the purpose of considering what measure ought to be 
adopted for the future agitation of total and immediate repeal of the 
corn laws, and of expressing their opinions on the subject of “ non- 
payment of taxes, and total abstinence from all excisable articles, 
such as beer, spirits, wines, and tobacco, until the corn laws will have 
been abolished.”” Joseph Hume, Esq., was called to the chair. Mr 
Sidney Smith proposed a series of resolutions, one of which recom- 
mended that simultaneous meetings should be held (on a day to be 
named) throughout the country in support of free trade. The business 
committee doubted that abstinence from excisable articles would 
succeed in London, and did not, therefore, so far as they were con- 
cerned, recommend that course. The meeting was addressed by Col. 
Thompson, Mr Milner Gibson, M.P., and numerous other gentlemen. 


The Cobbett club held their annual public dinner on Thursday even- 
ing, at the Crown and Anchor tavern, Strand, in celebration of the birth 
of the late Mr William Cobbett, M.P. About fifty gentlemen sat 
down to dinner, and among the company was Mr O‘Connell, M.P. 
Mr Fielden, M.P., filled the chair, and, after extolling the writings of Mr 
Cobbett, and remarking on the fact that at the present time they were 
regarded as the text-book of the real friends of liberty, he stated that 
in his (the Chairman’s) opinion the only remedy for the present na- 
tional distress and class legislation was to follow the example of Cob- 
bett by advocating the right of the people to the suffrage. After seve- 
ral toasts had been proposed, among which was one for “‘ universal suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, and annual ooilinn ents,’” Mr O‘Connell addressed 
the company present in a humorous and effective speech, during which 
he forcibly dwelt on the evils of our present system of legislation, and 
recommended a cordial union of the middle and working classes, as the 
only means of obtaining the rights of either. Several other toasts were 
proposed, and the company separated at a late hour. 


The sixty-ninth anniversary meeting of the Medical society of 
London, was held yesterday week, when Henry Hancock, Esq., de- 
livered the oration. It was principally roeerad | to the influences of 
the present state and habits of society upon health. He noticed the 
excited state of all classes, by the competition in trade, commerce, and 
manufactures, and the necessity for taxing every power of. the mind 
and body to the utmost to obtain a living, as highly injurious to health. 
He also adverted to the injudicious educating of children, and the con- 
strained and artificial modes adopted by the higher classes, particularly 
in the education of females. He stated that among the lower orders 
the use of opium had encreased to an alarming degree, which he as- 
cribed to the sudden abandonment of ardent spirits under the influ- 
ence of the temperance societies, producing a change so violent as to 
drive the r creatures to the use of this pernicious drug. Dr Clut- 
terbuck, the chairman, then proceeded to award the annual Fother- 
gillian gold medal, to Dr J. R. Bennett, of No. 24, Finsbury place, 
son of the Rey. Dr Bennett, for the best essay on acute Hydrocephal 
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He stated he had a most agreeable task in presenting it to very dis- 
tinguished merit. ‘There were that year five candidates, and he was 
authorised by the adjudicators to say that all the essays were of so 


much merit that they would gladly have rewarded each, but they | 


were compelled to choose one, and the choice fell upon one of their 
most distinguished members, Dr J. Risdon Bennett. The decision 
was always made without the slightest knowledge of who was the 
author, and therefore the utmost impartiality was secured. He said 
he had read the essay, and had never met with anything more satis- 
factory to his own feelings and judgment. It had treated the subject 
to his admiration. For depth of research, methodical arrangement, 
and above all, great practical deductions, it stands unrivaled. Dr 
Clutterbuck had paid great attention to the subject himself, and he 
had therefore considerable opportunities of forming an opinion. The 
gold medal, a very beautiful specimen of the art, valued at 20 guineas, 
was then —— to Dr Bennett, amidst the applause of a numer- 
ous assembly. 


, PROVINCIAL. 

Another candidate for Brighton has appeared, in the person of Mr 
John Nicholson, of Fenchurch street, London. In his address, he 
says, ‘‘ It is a principle of the constitution of England that taxation 
and representation should be co-extensive.’’ Mr Brooker, of Alfriston, 
who was a candidate at the last election, has issued a similar address. 


A Complete Suffrage association has been formed at Leicester, which 
already numbers upwards of eight hundred members, principally par- 
liamentary electors. The first general meeting was held on Monday 
evening last. 

At a meeting of the Southampton Reform association, on Tuesday 
night, a resolution in favour of an extension of the suffrage to every 
male above the age of twenty-one, of sound mind, and untainted by 
crime, was unanimously passed ; and it was resolved to hold a public 
meeting on the subject on Easter Monday, the day on which it is in- 
tended to hold simultaneous meetings in all parts of the country. 


A meeting of the Manchester Young Men’s Anti-monopoly associa- 
tion was held on the 7th inst., chiefly ‘* to consider whether the re- 
striction of the suffrage is a monopoly that comes within the rules of 
the association.’’ ter addresses from several speakers in favour of 
the suffrage being included in the catalogue of monopolies, an amend- 
ment was moved to the effect that ‘‘ the question of the suffrage is not 
included in the term monopoly as expressed in the rules of the associa- 
tion.’’ After a speech from Mr R. Gardner, pointing out the fallacy 
of maintaining that the suffrage us now existing was not a monopoly, 
the amendment was negatived by a large majority. 

A large and very important meeting, consisting of the manufac- 
turers, farmers, and working men of the town and neighbourhood, was 
held in the market place of Bradford, Wiltshire, on the 8th inst, and 
was attended by upwards of 3,000 people. A strong feeling of indig- 
nation against Sir R. Peel’s new corn bill, and of the necessity of a 
full, fair, and free representation of the people as the only means of 
destroying class legislation, pervaded the meeting. Eloquent speeches 
were delivered by Messrs Roberts and Vincent in support of the 
charter, and the following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 
‘That this meeting is of opinion that the only plan of repealing the 
corn laws is by giving political power to the people, through the 
adoption of the principles set forth in the document called the people’s 
charter.”’ 

At an Anti-corn-law meeting held in the Wesleyan methodist 
chapel in Towyn, in the county of Monmouth, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously carried :—“ That this meeting is of opinion that 
the corn laws are highly injurious to the nation at large, but more 
particularly to the industrious classes; and further declare that they 
consider that nothing short of their total repeal will remove the pre- 
sent suffering which prevails among the working men of this country ; 
and they regard Sir R. Peel’s proposition as a complete mockery.”’ 


On Monday the 7th inst. Mr O’Connor delivered a lecture in the 
Manchester Hall of Science to upwards of 2,000 persons, on the 
‘* capabilities of land;’’ and on Tuesday was to have delivered a 
second lecture on the repeal of the union, chiefly for the benefit of the 
Irish population of the town. They however did not fully appreciate 
the disinterestedness of their new soi-disant leader, and determined to 
revenge themselves on him for his base and malicious designs on Mr 
O’Connell, at Leeds. Accordingly they attempted to appoint their 
own chairman, and a dispute arose between the belligerent parties 
which soon came to blows. A riot now ensued, during which the 
tables, forms, desks, gas pipes, &c. in the hall, were broken to pieces 
and converted into weapons. Many persons were severely hurt during 
the affray. O’Connor retreated through one of the back doors at the 
commencement. } 

It has been determined by the government to erect barracks for 
1,500 soldiers on Fulwood moor, near Preston, formerly the race 
course. 


SCOTLAND. 

A very numerous and highly important mecting was held in the 
Court house, Aberdeen, on Tuesday the 8th inst., to express their 
opinion of the goverment measure on the corn laws, as introduced by 
Sir Robert Peel, and also take such steps as might be deemed advis- 
able under the present circumstances of the country. The Court 
house was crowded to excess ; and, in consequence of the insufficient 
room, it was found necessary soon after the proceedings commenced 
to adjourn to the Pavilion, where upwards of 3,000 persons assembled. 
Three distinct parties were present—middle-class men, moderate char- 
tists, and chartists of the O’Connor school; yet there was little or no 
clashing of interests, and the few apparent interruptions to the har- 
mony of the meeting served only to enliven the proceedings. ‘The ex- 
treme chartists, much to their credit, set res Fa the advice of their 
chief, O’Connor, and allowed a resolution, condemnatory of the corn 
laws, to be passed first ; such of the middle-class men as did not choose 
to commit themselves to the charter, were content to decline voting 
for the resolution in which the charter points were virtually embodied ; 
and the whole meeting, notwithstanding the foolish attempts of one or 
two individuals to excite suspicion and jealousy, joined in hearty con- 

ratulation on the progress that is making, by means of Joseph 
turge’s ‘‘new move,” towards a complete union of the middle and 
working classes.— Aberdeen Herald. 


On Wednesday the 9th inst., a public meet} 

ew apes. and vicinity was held, to aes pep reali 
ishing an association to aid in securing to the peop] 

free representation in the house of ate Baad . After aac ne 
convincing address from Mr Robert Lowery, the following resolution 
was agreed to without one dissentient :~-‘* That in the opinion of this 
meeting, the alarming distress which now exists throughout the 
country is chiefly to be attributed to the operation of bad laws, result- 
ing from class legislation, and that the only efficient remedy that can 
be adopted to restore trade—to ensure prosperity to the producer and 
protection to the capitalist, is contained in the document called the 
‘* people’s charter;”’ and this meeting pledges itself to agitate for tha 
measure, and never to cease in its exertions until the rights of all are 
fully represented in the Commons house of parliament; and that we 
may more effectually carry out the above object, we agree to form our- 
selves into an association for that purpose.’’ 


Sir R. Peel was burnt in effigy at Preston-Pans, amidst the execra- 
tions of an assembled multitude ; and at a meeting of the Anti-corn- 
law association to denounce the sliding scale, it was resolved to agitate 
for an extension of the suffrage. 


At a meeting held at Wick, on the 5th inst., to protest against 
Sir R. Peel’s new corn law, the Provost in the chair, Mr Swans- 
ton moved as an amendment Mr Sturge’s declaration in favour of 
complete suffrage ; but the chairman re to put the amendment, 
and after some uproar vacated the chair. Another chairman was ap- 
pointed, and the amendment of Mr Swanston was carried by a large 
majority. The “ declaration ’’ has received about 400 signatures. 


A very large number of the inhabitants of Hawick are preparing to 
leave the town and neighbourhood for America, to seek in a foreign 
clime that employment and remuneration which the selfishness of a 
class denies to them at home. 


It was formerly announced that some provisions were about to be 
sent from New York for the starving operatives of Paisley. Since that 
time the bill of landing for fifteen barrels of beef and bones for maki 
soup has come to hand, to be placed at the disposal of the provost — 
the Rev. Mr M‘Naughton. On receipt of the invoice a petition was 
forwarded by these gentlemen to Sir Robert Peel, for remission of the 
duty, and the petition has at once been granted. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Wednesday, March 16, 1842. 

In the House of Commons last night Mr Bartne asked the question 
of which he had given notice, as to the mode in which government 
intend to collect the income tax. Sir R. Pex said he could not ex- 
plain the proposed machinery, consistently with a sense of his public 
duty, until the fitting time arrived. Lord Howick thought it very 
hard to call upon the House on Friday to assent to the tax, without 
giving them any previous information as to the mode of collection. 


Dr Bowrine brought forward a resolution to th? effect that there 
should be a continuance of our inquiries into the efficacy of the qua- 
rantine system, and to carry out any negotiations for such modifications 
as might be judged consistent with the public safety and the interests 
of commerce. support of his resolution, he entered into details 
respecting the annoyances and inconveniences inflicted on individuals, 
oad the absurd treatment of despatches and correspondence, under the 
operation of the quarantine system, which was wholly useless as a 
protection from the plague. Sir Ropert Peer assented to the motion. 


Sir Anprew Leitu Hay brought forward his motion respecting the 
state of the church of Scotland. After giving a sketch of the various 
circumstances out of which the present difficulties of the Scotch 
church have arisen, he contended that the government must interfere, 
in order to prevent the disastrous consequences likely to ensue from 
collision between the gencral assembly and the civil courts. Sir 
James Grau mM felt great respect for the Scottish establishment, and 
sincerely regretted the recent divisions. It was true that the present 
ministers, two years ago, had declared the necessity of some attempt 
to settle this question ; but they had even then observed how much 
more difficult that settlement had become by the delays of the late 
government, and certainly the ulterior delay which had since inter- 
vened had considerably aggravated that difficulty. At this moment 
there were legal questions a before the court of Session, the 
decision whereof would go far to settle the matters in dispute; and 
such a moment was one peculiarly unfit for legislation. e t 
government were de‘ermined firmly to enforce obedience to law 
of the land, of which the Assembly’s Veto act did not form a part, and 
they did not, therefore, contemplate legislation on the subject. Mr 
Fox Mau te took a different view of what was the law of the land. 
The church of Scotland had an independent spiritual jurisdiction, guar- 
anteed by legislative enactment ; and he deeply regretted the determi- 
nation of the government not to interfere in a question involving so 
much of difficulty and practical doubt. He entered into the question in its 
various bearings, and expressed his regret at the decision of government. 
After some observations from Mr A. CAMPBELL in favour of, and from 
Mr Cocurane, Mr C. Bruce, and Mr Durr, against the motion, it was 
withdrawn. Mr Camppe.t afterwards moved for a committee of in- 
quiry into the constitution of the church of Scotland, which was also 
refused by Sir J. Grauam; Sir R. Pret remarking that the govern- 
ment were quite determined as to their treatment of the question, 
and, being so, they left it to shabby governments to shift responsi- 
bility to other shoulders. 

Mr Ferranp moved for copies of convictions under the act against 
the truck system. He declared himself ready to prove a strong case 
of oppression by the masters upon their workmen, and to falsify those 
denials of truck-dealing which some of the manufacturers had sent to 
the House. . After a few words from Mr ScuoLerizxp, the return was 


ordered. 

In the house of Lords, Lord Brovenam postponed his intended re- 
solutions on the subject of the mew income tax until. Thursday 
evening. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘*B. Evans” next week. 
The * True Scotsman.” We accede to his request with pleasure. 
‘A Fellow-creature.”’ We are not aware of the feelings which he imputes 
to us. If it suited his convenience we shonld be glad of an interview. 
“QO” will see that the subject of his letter has been dealt with in our 


ummary. 
‘‘ A Back-bone Nonconformist.”” We cannot spare room for further contro- 
versy on the subject. 
“* A Chartist.” If he will send us a clear and definite statement of his com- 
laint we will give it insertion. 
“C. ,”’ we are obliged reluctantly to decline. 
‘* A Constant Reader.” What may be the effect of Christianity we do not 
dispute ; its claim to uniformity we cannot think established by the 
passages adduced. 
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*,* Advertisements from the country should be accompanied by a post 
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The Ponconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1842. 


SUMMARY. 


THE accounts received from the theatre of war confirm the worst 
fears which rumour had excited. The destruction of 6,000 men in 
Affghanistan, and the total overthrow of our recently acquired 
power in that quarter, together with the unsatisfactory progress of 
the Chinese affair, tend to illustrate pretty clearly the wisdom of 
that foreign policy pursued by the whigs, which, in the first flush of 
unjust triumph, was lauded to the skies; and to read a severe ad- 
monitory lesson, in the shape of humiliation and an income tax, to 
those respectable and religious middle classes whose acquiescence, 
if not applause, were always at the command of the whig cabinet. 
They have had their shout —their puity shout—at tho expense of 
national honour and international justice. They have now to bear 
their burden; retribution has come home to them. The confusion 
and misery, which with such eagerness they sought to heap upon 
others, have recoiled upon their own heads. Unjustifiable ambition, 
commercial avidity, and party feeling, combined their forces to 
kindle the wars which now blaze in the eastern hemisphere, and all 
reap their appropriate reward. Our fame has been sullied; avarice 
has not only been disappointed in its expectations, but must now 
bear the tax which its fruitless efforts have rendered necessary ; and 
the failure, in every instance, of the foreign schemes of that govern- 
ment, which party feeling, not love of principle, persisted in sup- 
porting, has given the coup-de-grace to the contempt with which 
= overwhelmed. 

rge preparations are making, we are told, to retrieve the dis- 
aster which ioe befallen our arms. Eight thousand men are to be 
shipped off immediately for India and China. More blood is to be 
shed, more money wasted, and the nation is to be plunged yet 
deeper into dishonour and crime; and yet, strange to say, not a 
single public remonstrance is heard. The ministers of peace utter 
no warning. The professed friends of the poor stand by in silence. 
Fierce threats of revenge find a readier response than just and pa- 
cific counsels, and aristocracy is allowed to offer up its hecatombs 
of human victims upon the shrine of what is called national glory, 
almost without a disapproving remark. Such is the civilisation, 
such the refined Christian feeling, of our middle classes in the 
nineteenth century. Aptly enough have they learned the shibboleth 
of the higher oo whose martial tastes have been at once the 
curse and the burden of Great Britain. Slow enough are they to 
unteach themselves the barbarous maxims which feudalism set 
afloat upon the surface of European society. They are now re- 
enacting the deeds of blood for which they condemned the Hastings 
and the Clive of other days, and, as surely as there is justice in 
heaven, so surely will they have to drink deep of the cup of retri- 
butive vengeance. It is now handed back to them, and they are 
compelled reluctantly to taste it. What will be the intensity of its 
bitterness, what the gauge of its contents, before they have done 
with it, it falls not within the scope of human foresight to con- 
. Parliamentary affairs have been somewhat brisk. On Wednes- 
day night Lord John Russell, the present leader of her Majesty’s 
opposition, took his debate ; and a heavy — it was, neither en- 
livened with novelty, nor rendered valuable by its wisdom. Lord 
Howick and Mr Shiel were the new speakers on the occasion, but 
they can scarcely be said to have invested the subject with any fresh 
interest. The speech of the noble lord was one of those unique 
specimens of reasoning for which he is so justly celebrated. Every 
argument adduced was in favour of free trade, but the conclusion to 
which they floated him was the whig scheme of fixed duty and 
moderate protection to the landowners. Thus it has ever been with 
the leaders of that party. They cast themselves like chips upon a 
rapid current, and are sure to be stranded half way between their 
starting point and their natural conclusion, by some of those mud 
banks of aristocratic prejudice with which the political waters in 
this country abound. e debate terminated in a division which 
gave Sir R. Peel a majority of 108. 

On Friday the Premier made his financial statement, of which 
the following may be considered its characteristic features—a grow- 
ing deficiency of the revenue, with an increased expenditure to be 
provided for—a perfect impossibility of further supplies from tax- 


ation on articles of consumption—a consequent resort to direct 
taxation, to be levied upon the income of the country at the rate of 
3 per cent.—and finally a revision of our tariff for the relief of the 
manufacturing and commercial interests. An analysis of the minis- 
ter’s speech will be found in our parliamentary report, and our own 
comment upon his plan of finance we have reserved for another 
column. On Monday night Mr Ward moved that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire “ whether there are any special bur- 
dens peculiarly affecting the landed interest of this country, or any 
special exemptions enjoyed by that interest.” His motion was, of 
course, rejected by a large majority. The debate tended to clicit a 
considerable amount of desirable information, and will go far, we 
hope, to gag the cry which has been raised for the protection of 
the landowner, on the ground of the peculiar burdens which land 
is called to bear. The sheer whi evidently took no pleasure in 
the tactics of the member for Sheffield, and insisted, by means of 
Lord Howick, upon the necessity of supporting Sir R. Peel’s mea- 
sure on the ground of public convenience. He deprecated the 
amendment proposed by Mr Ward, and unable to conceal the 
crotchetiness of his own mind, declared that had it come forward 
on Thursday, as was originally intended, it was his full intention to 
have supported it. 

In the house of Lords but little public business of moment has 
been transacted. Lord Denman’s bill for improving the mode of 
taking evidence in our courts of law appears to have met with the 
most favourable reception, and we trust he may yet enlarge his 
Baptist Affirmation bill, so as to include all classes of the commu- 
nity. The resolutions of Lord Brougham upon the subject of the 
income tax, to be proposed this night (Tuesday) to the hereditary 
House, will doubtless be read with deep interest. 

The news from the provinces may be regarded on the whole as 
indicating a favourable change in public opinion. If reconcilia- 
tion between the middle and labouring classes does net proceed at 
so rapid a pace as some were inclined to expect, if those who have 
borne the brunt of battle for the people’s charter exhibit some 
tenacity of affection for that document, and some suspicion respect- 
ing Mr Sturge’s movement, we know not why either surprise, or 
indeed regret, should be felt. We believe that the parties who have 
recently stood forward on behalf of equal political rights, would 
be much better pleased to obtain for the working classes the full 
extent of their demand, than to give them any present instalment 
of their rights, even although that instalment might capi: | car 
within itself every principle to which the working men are & sa’ | 
That, under the A sine wih influence of Mr Fear us O'Connor, 
the basest motives should be here and there imputed to them, can 
scarcely be wondered at, and excites no indignation. We have 
little doubt that any irritation of feeling which may at present 
prevent a complete and hearty union, will be soothed down into 
tranquillity by the conference to be held at Birmingham on the 
Sth of April. We take this opportunity of notifying that any 
silence on the part of the provisional committee, in regard to 
the numerous correspondents who have seen fit to address them, 
must be ascribed, not to inattention on their part, but to the 
absence of Mr Joseph Sturge on his anti-slavery mission to Paris ; 
and that, although he is now returned, some little interval must 
pass before the arrears can be possibly disposed of. 

Mr O’Connor has narrowly escaped the fate of Acton, at least, 
ifwe may take his word for the fact. This gentleman, it will be 
remembered, who ridiculed what he called “the humbug of moral 
force,” and who incited the operatives at Leeds to he Daniel 
O’Connell “ a taste of tar and feathers,” has reaped a slight breeze 
of that whirlwind which he has been but too assiduous to sow. He 
was to have lectured on Tuesday night, at Manchester, on the repeal 
of the union, and the friends of Daniel O’Connell resolved to pay 
O’Connor in his own coin. They went prepared to create a hubbu 
—they obtained admission to the lecture room—they prevented 
O’Connor from addressing the audience—and, after driving him and 
his chairman from the place, proceeded to the work of demolition. 
Deeply as we regret this outburst of physical force, we think 
Feargus O’Connor should be the last man to complain of it; and his 
ascription of what was so natural in itself to the machinations of the 
Anti-corn-law league, placed side by side with the fancied auto da fe’s 
of himself, which he has witnessed with such heroic fortitude at Bir- 
mingham and Stockport, indicates the waning of his influence, andthe 
necessity under which he is placed of throwing around himself the 
air of a martyr, lest the power and affections of the mass should slip 
out of his hands. He has yet to learn that a permanent place in 
the hearts of our fellow men can only be secured by doing justice 
and loving mercy. 


COMPLETE SUFFRAGE.—WHIG SOPHISTRIES. 


In taking the field again on behalf of complete suffrage consi- 
dered as a right, we feel that, some apology is due to our readers. 
We have heretofore entered so largely on this question, we have so 
systematically expounded our views, we have endeavoured to deal 
with the question so entirely on the ground of its own intrinsic 
merits, so apart from the trickery and bitterness of controversy, 
that were we now to decline mere ‘orb | conflict, we think we might 
— sufficient justification. We have no taste for newspaper con- 

icts. Ordinarily, we deem them to be worse than useless. They 
are seldom conducted in a truthful spirit. In most cases they are 
but the clash of wits, in which victory, not truth, is the object con- 
tended for. Would it were otherwise! The press of this countr 
might be omnipotent, were it not hired out to the highest bidder. 
Pay, we fear, not principle, superintends and directs its movements. 
There is nothing so base which it will not advocate, nothing so 
righteous which it will not oppose, for the sake of pecuniary profit. 
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The trickery, the low craft of the newspaper press of this country, 
is the worst feature of the present times. ry eg descantin 


upon the hollowness of our rulers, it is itself the hollowest of a 
public things. To suppress what is not popular, to put forth state- 
ments which have been refuted a thousand times, to cater for the 
prevailing taste, to feed even to repletion the prejudices of sub- 
scribers, to tickle their vanity, to foster class antipathies, to misstate, 
to conceal, to brag, to vilify, just as it may seem most expedient for 
the occasion, constitute, unhappily, the staple practice of modern 
journalism. We might illustrate this by numerous ae ay we 
the ridiculous assumptions of the Morning Advertiser, which, thoug 
it has never contained five articles on the suffrage, ascribes to itself 
the credit of the new movement—and by the conduct of the Leeds 
Mercury, which, professing to grapple with an argument it is un- 
able to master, fights with another question, and pape onpncn the 
opinions of the antagonist it has chosen to meet. In sober earnest- 
ness, we are well nigh sick of meeting insincerity, and 7 a 
tilt against the tricksiness of public journalists in this country. We 
feel greatly inclined to pursue our own course, and leave them to 
pursue theirs—and to leave time and events to show which is the 
worthier. But to such a rule there are exceptions; and one such 
claims notice at the present moment. 

A short time since the Leeds Mercury contained an article, the 
object of which was to demonstrate the impolicy of complete suffrage. 
The communication to which we give insertion below was conse- 
quent upon the publication of that article. 

‘* To the Editors of the Leeds Mercury. 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN—Before you again write upon the impolicy of complete 
suffrage, will you be kind enough to lay down some plain intelligible princi- 
ple by which we may test the propriety of the constituency existing as at 
present; or, in other words, show that the suffrage is nota ‘right,’ which 
every person of mature age and untainted by crime may justly demand ; and 
also what ought to be a separating line between the elector and non-clector. 
Blackstone says, that according to the constitution of England ‘ no mancan be 
called upon to yay any taxes without his own consent, or that of his repre- 
sentatives in parliament;’ and unless you can show that this axiom is false 
in principle, all your reasoning against an extension of the suffrage goes to 
show that in oe opinion it is unsafe and unwise to do what is morally right. 
First prove that we may without injustice withhold the suffrage, and then 
with some decency you may talk about the impolicy of its extension. But 


if you cannot do this, then ‘let us do right and leave the consequences 
with God.’ ‘* Yours, &c., 


“A Distant READER.” 
‘* Market Harborough, 2nd March, 1842. 

This letter the Leeds Mercury inserts, and thereupon enters upon 
a lengthened argument to prove that the franchise is neither a con- 
stitutional nor a natural right. 

We beg to submit to the Leeds Mercury, that were his reason- 
ing perfect, it would furnish no reply to the inquiry of his corres- 

ondent. There are rights which, although they belong not to m7n 
in a state ofnature, and although they might be expressly disavowed 
by the constitution,of the realm, must yet be considered indefeasible 
and universal. Such a right is that of “protection.” It is a right 
arising out of the very end of social organisation, and belongs to 
every subject of human government considered as such. No man 
can claim it but as he sustains a relationship to society, and yet it 
rests not with society to confer or to withhold it. It is what is 
equitably due to, ce what therefore may be demanded by, every 
individual whose natural liberty is abridged for great public ends. 
It is a right—and although it were possible to prove that the con- 
stitution has nowhere recognised it, and easy to show that it belongs 
not tomen in a state of nature, the reasoning upon the basis of 
which the right is established remains perfectly intact. So it is 
with the franchise. Neither the correspondent of the Leeds Mer- 
cury, nor the Nonconformist, which it quotes to misrepresent, has 
uttered a syllable which can be fairly understood as identifying the 
franchise with man’s natural rights. But have we proved nothing? 
Or is the position we have taken up, we will not say demonstrated 
to be untenable, but even so much as threatened, by the arguments 
of our opponent? It is of small avail, therefore, to disprove what 
has never been asserted—for, dexterously as the work may be accom- 
plished, it leaves the whole matter just where it found it. 

Some such conclusion as this appears to have forced itself upon 
the mind of the Leeds Mercury. For having taken pains to prove 
that the suffrage is not a natural right, which no one that we are 
aware of has ventured to affirm, it virtually surrenders its whole 
case. We quote, in illustration of this remark, the following 
passage— 


“But the right to a political franchise is of avery different nature. 
Though founded upon natural rights, it is called into existence by society, 
and it finds its limits in the well-being of that society. It must, therefore, 
be open to regulation, and ought to be regulated with an honest regard to 


the good of the whole nation.” 

True! “the good of the whole nation,” in other words, and 
those the words of our contemporary, “security for good govern- 
ment” is the end contemplated by the elective franchise. Now we 
ask the Leeds Mercury fairly to grapple with the following ques- 
tion. If the franchise contemplates the “ good of the whole nation,” 
who is to be the ultimate judge as to what is thus good and what 
not? aclass, or the people? That may be very good government 
in the eyes of the aristocracy, which our trading, manufacturing, 
and commercial population protest against as arbitrary and ruinous. 
The middle classes may be very well satisfied with laws which 
afford the millions of working men no protection, which rob them 
of the rights of labour, and grind them to the dust with oppressive 
taxation. To whom belongs the right of determining what is 
good government and what sheer tyranny? Who, in equity, must 
be regarded as the ultimate judge? All, orafew? If all, then 
how is that judgment to be fairly embodied? How, but by a vote 
—by equal representation ? 


That the right is bound by certain restrictions, 
before urged, are “part and parcel of it, without which it can have 
no practical being,” is admitted—but these restrictions cannot be 
held to destroy the principle, until it is shown that a rule to which 
exceptions can be find is no rule atall. The Leeds Mercu 
may stretch our language, or rather, deliberately alter it to make it 
fit his theory and square with his objections—but his attempt to do 
so only proves that he is at once conscious of the weakness of his 
own position, and by no means particularas to the means he adopts 
with a view to cover it. The substitution of the term “ good 
men” for “ good subjects”—and the interpretation of “ independ- 
ence,” which we had expressly stated ourselves to mean personal 
and !egal, as including that which is social and moral, is just one of 
those tricks of controversy which cannot be practised unintention- 
ally, and which, when resorted to, deprive a writer of all claim to a 
respectful reply. We deeply regret to see the Leeds Mercury fall- 
ing into so mean and disreputable a habit ; and we earnestly im- 
plore it, for the sake of its character and its unquestionable influ- 
ence, to drop these “ tricks of trade,” and argue the matter out ina 
manly and upright spirit. 

Whether complete suffrage is sanctioned by our present con- 
stitution, is a question of comparatively minor importance. The 
Leeds Mercury denies that it is, and unfortunately for itself estab- 
lishes the very thing it had undertaken to demolish. The principle 
of our constitution it clearly shows to have been, taxation, co-ex- 
tensive only with representation. 

‘The real explanation of the matter is this—In ancient times, when the 
king wanted money, he summoned his parliament, consisting of representa- 
tives from the boroughs and counties; those representatives granted him 
what they or their constituents thought proper; and then the money was 
levied in the way of assessment or direct tax on the inhabitants of the 
boroughs and on the owners of land in counties. But all who paid 
these contributions or taxes were persons possessed of more or less property. 
Those who paid in most cases had votes for the representatives. But the 
labourers did not pay, neither did they vote.” 

We are surprised our contemporary did not perceive that his own 
account of the matter upsets his argument. If the labourers did 
not vote, because they did not pay, and all who paid taxes were en- 
trusted with the franchise, then the principle is, “ representation, 
co-extensive with taxation.” But this principle would in these 
times give us “ complete suffrage”—for taxes are laid upon all, and 
bear upon none more heavily than upon the poor. This branch of 
the argument, however, we reserve for another number. 


EASTER MONDAY. 

THE circular of the provisional committee of the “ Birmingham 
Complete Suffrage association,” inserted in our last number, re- 
es the friends of complete suffrage to hold simultaneous 
meetings of those who have signed the memorial to tha Queen, 
which embodies Mr Sturge’s declaration, will, we understand, be 
generally acted upon. The objects to be kept in view are the ap- 
pointment of delegates to the ensuing conference, the settlement of 
the instructions with which such delegates are to be furnished, and 
the adoption of petitions to the House of Commons, with a view to 
= the motion of Mr Sharman Crawford. Wherever fifty sub- 
scribers to the declaration can be found, we trust they will avail 
themselves of thatday tomeet for these purposes. The parliamentary 

roceedings of the last fortnight must surely convince every sincere 
riend of his country, that nothing is to be hoped for but from a 
thorough reform of our legislative machinery. e necessity is now 
laid upon every man to make some sacrifice of ease and of pro- 
rty in order to save the nation from destruction. Nothing can 
“= leis until the middle and labouring classes cordially shake 
hands. Such a consummation must necessarily be preceded by 
dispassionate discussion, and frank comparison of notes. For this 
an opportunity is now afforded, and we earnestly hope that the im- 
portance of the occasion will be fully appreciated by both parties. 


THE PROPOSED INCOME TAX. 

THE principal and all-engrossing feature of the Peel budget, sub- 
mitted on Friday evening last to the country, through the House of 
Commons, is the tax of seven-pence in the pound which govern- 
ment proposes to levy upon income. As might have been expected, 
it has created an unwonted stir in the metropolis, for it is a subject 
which comes home to every man’s business and bosom. Nothing 
short of this, indeed, could succeed in moving the apathy of over- 
grown London. This touches our merchant and tradesman to the 
very quick, and sharp is the outcry which it has called forth. We 
shall offer upon the matter such quiet and dispassionate remarks as 
occur to us upon this vexed and much-litigated question, and it will 
be our aim to do so in a spirit as free as possible from party con- 
siderations. 

The ability with which Sir Robert Peel made his financial state- 
ment to the House, its lucid arrangement, its power of argument, 
its aptitude to put the whole subject within the range of the dullest 
comprehension, won for him the marked approbation of all political 
parties. He invested it with a grace, a show of fairness, and even 
an air of liberality, very likely to blind the eyes of the people to the 
substantial demerits of his proposals, but which the next visit of the 
tax-gatherer will most assuredly dispel. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the country will put up with his plan of taxation in the 
same acquiescent spirit which they have hitherto displayed towards 
his sliding scale. ‘This remains to be seen. Meanwhile, there are 
some considerations which ¢!l classes would do well to weigh with 
care. : 

We must profess at the outset our preference of direct over in- 
direct taxation. Since the main object of jaan is the protec- 
tion of property, it appears but equitable that property should con- 


which, as we have 


tribute most largely to its expenses. The taxation of the commo- 
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dities of life falls, for the most part, upon labour and industry— 
impedes the free working of manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prise, and tends to produce a general indifference to the boundless 
extravagance of our aristocratic rulers. Onall sides men’s incomes 
are crippled and curtailed, they know not how. Indirect taxation 
eats into the very heart of the poor man’s earnings, and leaves the 
primary causes of his privations unseen and unsuspected. Nothing 
else could have induced our teeming population to tolerate the un- 
dertaking of new and unjust wars, or to allow of the profligate ex- 
penditure of public funds for the sole purpose of ministering to the 
gratification of the upper classes of society. Far better it is that 
men should know precisely what they pay for the maintenance of 
atpes wena y A wise system of economy would in such case speedily 
enforced upon the most reckless of our rulers. Their power, 
now virtually irresponsible, would be bounded by fixed and definite 
limits,and the deeds of darkness which, under the present system, have 
been far too common would cease at once to be even practicable. 

Admitting thus much, however, in favour of Sir Robert Peel’s 
proposal, and waiving for the present all discussion of the necessity 
which exists for increasing the burdens of the country, we contend 

that direct taxation can only be fairly applied to real property. 
That which a man has accumulated and invested, that which is 
fixed and certain, that alone, we deem to be fairly subject to the 
demands of the state. All other property is, in point of fact, un- 
substantial. Its amount is incapable of measurement. Its realisa- 
tion is uncertain. Itis rather matter of conjecture than matter of 
fact. It is dependent on a thousand unforeseen contingencies. It 
is rather in process of being than in being itself. Oftentimes it 
rests upon credit, still oftener upon health and life. Thus variable, 
intangible, and little more in a multitude of cases than imaginary, 
its very nature should exempt it from fixed and permanent 
charges, For, after all, it is usually but representative 
of real property, and whenever it takes shape, is finally 
converted into land, or laid up in shares, or invested in 
houses, or deposited in the public funds. It will thus be 
seen that all unfixed property is wending its way towards the legiti- 
mate region of taxation, and must ultimately arrive at that point, 
at which, without injustice or the necessity of inquisitorial proceed- 
ings, it clearly comes under the cognisance of the state. In as far, 
therefore, as Sir Robert Peel’s plan applies direct taxation to real 
property, it has in principle our ee In as far as it affects 
uncertain income, we think it mischievous, oppressive, and intoler- 
able. Thus much for the principle. The details of the measure 
seem to us framed with avery careful eye to the favour of the landed 
interest. Why the income of the occupying tenant is to be taken 
at only half the amount of his rent, so that a farmer paying no less 
than 299/, to his landlord is to be deemed fairly exempt bon the 
income tax, why to meet present exigencies the tradesman whose 
capital is floating is to be taxed in the same proportion as the peer who 
has nothing to do but to receive the proceeds of his estate, can only 
be explained by the fact that the landowners of Britain are the legis- 
lators for Britain, and that the minister whom they raised to power is 
under a necessity of consulting their interests. This feature of the 
plan has elicited expressions of a from Earl Fitzwilliam, and 
will certainly do nothing to secure for it a favourable reception from 
the public. On the whole, we much doubt whether the country can 
bear this kind of addition to her already enormous burdens. The 
tax will fall with greatest severity upon just that class of trading 
commercial men who now stand up with difficulty under the 
pressure of the times. We augur from it a rapid conversion of the 
middle classes to the cause of parliamentary reform. 

Nothing will drive a conviction of its necessity so promptly and 
so deeply into their minds as pecuniary exaction. The scales will 
now drop from many eyes, the half-conservative taste of thousands 
will be effectually di of, the fear of organic change will die 
away before hatred of the tax gatherer, and those whom the Corn 
Importation bill failed to convert, the income tax will make reformers 
in spite of themselves. 


JUDICIAL OATHS. 


A FEw weeks since we called the attention of our readers to some 
of the secondary evils of class legislation, amongst which we con- 
sidered the imposition of oaths as holding a prominent place. Since 
then, several incidents have occurred calculated to recal the subject 
to our attention, and nothing but the pressure of other matters of 
importance has prevented us from giving, as we promised, an ex- 

sition of our views of the whole principle. Lord enman’s notice, 

owever, to add to the wes patch-work system, by exempting 
certain persons calling themselves baptists from the obligation of 
swearing, thrusts the question so prominently into public view that 
longer silence in regard to it would appear to us mney 

An oath is, we apprehend, a means resorted to by the legislature 
to elicit truth which might otherwise be concealed or perverted. 
Putting aside for a moment the decisions of Christianity on this 
point, inasmuch as those decisions are yet matter of controversy, 
we propose simply to consider the fitness of judicial swearing as a 
means to anend. They who advocate the continuance of the pre- 
sent practice seem to rely much for its superior efficacy, upon the 
sanctity of an oath in the estimation of the | whose statements 
are required. ‘To this reasoning we think the following objections 

ill fairly apply. | 
pea «ei Slauber of our fellow-countrymen—a number, we are 
bound to say, which increases every week, have conscientious scru- 
ples to take an oath at all. These parties are not grouped in dis- 
tinct sects, as the efforts of our legislators would seem to imply, 
but are sprinkled pretty thickly over all the various classes of reli- 


gionists. These very scruples, exposing them, as they necessarily 


do, to much inconvenience, to general ‘ridicule, and sometimes to 
considerable loss, constitute a sufficient guarantee for their regard 
to truth. The machinery which our laws have rendered indispen- 
sable for eliciting evidence that may be relied upon, is obviously not 
required in these particular cases; but these are the very parties 
whose testimony such machinery excludes, and the ill effects result- 
ing from the exclusion are laid bare by the attempts which parlia- 
ment has made from time to time to substitute their affirmation for 
an oath. It matters not to the argument whether their views of 
what religion requires be well or ill-founded. It may be very kind 
in the joties of our land to offer to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of the sin committed by persons who swear against the 
dictates of their conscience; the truth yet remains untouched, that 
a large portion of our fellow-countrymen, whose evidence might be 
most implicitly relied on, are precluded by the present system from 
laying it before the court. Such a defect ought to be compensated 
by obvious and great advantages. 

The efficacy of an oath in compelling the party who takes it to 
state the truth must depend upon one or the other of the following 
considerations—either upon his reverence for the Being whom he 
solemnly calls to attest his veracity; or, upon the fear of that judg- 
ment which he expects will be visited upon him for wilful perjury ; 
or, upon his apprehension of calling down upon his head the penal- 
ties which human laws have annexed to this crime. Examined by 
either of these tests the present system turns out to be worthless. 

Reverence for the supreme Being is a principle uniform in its 
operations, equally powerful, whether called into action by an oc- 
casion of more or less importance. He, who upon simple affirma- 
tion would give utterance to a lie, has already passed the barrier 
within which this reverence would confine him; beyond it, there 
exists no check of a similar character to hold him back from the 
extreme of perjury. Between the limits of untruth and false 
swearing there exists no ground upon which veneration for God 
can set its foot. In either case the guilty party stands forth a 
wilful violator of the divine law, Pol. a upon the dictates of his 
own conscience, and has proved himself insensible to the claims 
which either the one or the other has upon his obedience. The 
man who dares to lie, will not be held back by any reverence for 
the Supreme from adding perjury to falsehood. That restriction 
from sin he has already snapped asunder, and, if prevented from 
rushing to the extreme crime, he must be prevented by ether con- 
siderations than those which spring out of his regard to the charac- 
ter of the universal Ruler. 

Nor are we inclined to lay more stress upon the supposed fears 
of the party of divine judgment, either present or to come. Future 
punishment is not, that we are aware of, denounced with more 
severity against the perjured than against the liar. But were it so, 
the man who has made up his mind for the sake of some present 
advantage to endanger his soul, is not likely to weigh with care 
the degree of misery into which he may be plunged. More or 
less, are terms of slight importance to him who can look future 
judgment in the face. But in truth none do this—all hope to 
escape, and the forebodings of the perjurer are not more dark than 
those of the simple liar. As to any aga visitation of divine 
anger few expect it. Multitudes who have sworn falsely have to 
all appearance lived as securely as their neighbours, and very few, 
we apprehend, would be restrained from commission of perjury by 
any fear that judgment would immediately overtake them. Nei- 
ther, therefore, upon a veneration of the character of the supreme 
Being, nor upon the fear of future consequences, can we build up 
oa cam for the continuance of the present system of judicial 
oaths. 

We come, then, to the last consideration, viz., the penalties at- 
tached by human law to the wilful violation of an oath. But 
these penalties might with equal ease be inflicted upon those who 
affirm, as upon those who swear, falsely, and whatever guarantee 
they provide for the veracity of a witness, or a juror, might be as 
fully secured after, as before, the abolition of the present system. 
Were Lord Denman, instead of tinkering the existing laws to meet 
a partial case, to come forward and propose a large and compre- 
hensive measure of reform in this direction, he would have the 
mind of the country fairly with him. His object would be worthy 
at once of his poet fame and of his present high position, and in- 
stead of provo ng a smile of contemptuous ridicule, he would 
— and he would have, the heartfelt thanks of an enlightened 
public. 


The Queen held a court at Buckingham palace on Saturday afternoon 
at two o’clock, for the reception ot cline to the throne on the birth 
of the Prince. The Lord Mayor arrived at the palace with the city 
address at two o’clock, in his state coach, preceded by the city mar- 
shals on horseback, and followed by the aldermen, sheriffs, and com- 
mons of the city of London, and the officers of the corporation, in car- 
riages. The Bishop of London, accompanied by the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, and a numerous body of the clergy of London and Westminster, 
arrived at the palace at half-past two o’clock. The Bishop of London 
read an address from the clergy of the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, congratulating her Majesty on the birth of a prince. The Queen 
gave audiences to Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

A cabinet council was held on Thursday afternoon at the Foreign 
office. It was attended by Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Wharncliffe, the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Earl of Haddington, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Fitz- 
gerald, Sir Henry Hardinge, and Sir E. Knatchbull. The council sat 
two hours. 

No fewer than one hundred and seven baronets were created during 
the ten years of the late government. 
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On Thursday there was no House. The ministerial members were 
carefully whipped off. Thirty opposition members were in their 
places before four o’clock; the other benches were graced by a sin- 
gle tory. A score of others, we are told, were in the lobby. The 
object of this was to prevent Mr Ward from. bringing on his motion 
respecting the peculiar burthens on land. Sir Robert having rested 
his case on that fact, naturally does all in his power to prevent its 
being investigated. Itis disgraceful to a government professing so 
great a zeal for the despatch of urgent business, to put it out of 
its own power to gain a day for the progress of very urgent measures. 
—Chronicle. 

The ministerial journals announce that the government is about to 
send from eight to ten thousand troops to India immediately, and 
that a more numerous force may be expected soon to follow. 


It is scarcely probable that the Niger expedition, on the reduced 
scale intimated by the government, will again ascend the river before 
May or June next. The interim may, perhaps, be beneficially spent 
in acquiring a more accurate knowledge of the coast around the 
Bights and Fernando Po, an island daily increasing in interest. The 
African Civilisation society is, we understand, taking measures for 
procuring a sufficient supply of negro agency. The vague report 
which has been circulated of the destruction of the model farm is not 
believed by Captain Trotter, nor confirmed by the latest letters from 
Ascension.—Chronicle, 


The report of the Scientific commission, composed of Professor Airey, 
Sir John Herschell, Mr Lubbock, and other persons distinguished in 
science, appointed to inquire into the present standard weights and 
measures, proposes, among others, three important points: Ist, A sys- 
tem of decimal computation to be adopted in all weights, measures, and 
monies; 2nd, The total abolition of troy weight and substitution of 
avoirdupois ; and 8rd, Correction of the local standards of the kingdom, 
which are at present highly imperfect, and the revision of the laws re- 
lating to their examination by inspectors, and the preservation of pro- 
per model standards. 


in 


FOREIGN. 
FRANCE. 

A private meeting of the members of the Anti-slavery society took 
place in Paris on Wednesday, at which the Due de Broglie acted as 
president, and M. H. Passy as vice-president. The delegates from 
different countries, who had been invited to Paris, for the public meet- 
ing which was to have taken place on the 8th inst., were present, with 
the addresses of the various anti-slavery associations which they re- 
present. M. H. Passy acknowledged in warm terms the credit due to 
these societies, and particularly to the English abolitionists, who, by 
their energy and perseverance had taken the lead in the cause of 
humanity. Dr Madden, of Dublin, informed the meeting of the regret 
of Mr O’Connell at not ghey | been able to attend the meeting as he 
had intended, | wet Sogry as he wished to have profited by this op- 
portunity to induce the Archbishop of Paris to give his aid to the cause 
of re being convinced, he said, that the influence of the 
catholic clergy would be of great weight. The Glasgow delegates, 
Messrs Forster, Fowlick, and Harvey, made several interesting com- 
munications, and addresses were read from the anti-slavery societies 
of Liverpool and Birmingham. One of the addresses was from the 
venerable Mr Clarkson, and was read to the meeting by the Duc de 
Broglie. Mr Scobell, in the name of the London society, addressed 
the meeting at some length. He stated that the results of the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the English colonies had been highly satisfactory, 
that the moral condition of the negroes was greatly improved, and that 
at Demerara alone they had, by economy and industry, been able to 

urchase 500 lots of land, for which they had paid 24,0007. He added, 
that the planters who treated the blacks with kindness, and took an 
interest in their welfare, had been great gainers, as their plantations 
were now cultivated at 20 to 25 per cent. less expense than they were 
before the abolition. Mr Scobell having addressed the meeting in 
English, his speech was immediately afterwards given in French by 
M. H. Passy, with great facility and correctness. M. Passy then 
stated that the committee for the abolition of slavery in the French 
colonies had come to a resolution to recommend it to the Chambers ; 
and there was reason to expect that in the next session a bill for this 
purpose would be presented by the government. Just as the meeting 
was about to separate, M. Odillon Barrot said a few words relative to 
the disposition of the clergy, and on the question of abolition gene- 
rally, in a way to confirm the ~ expressed by M. Passy of the 
apoeny abolition of slavery in the French colonies. In the evening 

e society gave a grand dinner to the foreign delegates, at which M. 
de Lamartine made a long and brilliant speech. In the course of his 
speech, M. de Lamartine exhorted the friends of abolition to take 
courage, and not allow themselves to be deterred from their philan- 
thropic work by the clamours of personal interest, and the calumnies 
to which all the eo of Wilberforce had been exposed. If it was 
revolutionary, said M. de Lamartine, alluding to one of these calum- 
nies, to protest against the crime of slavery, he would declare himself 
to be a revolutionist, as Fox, Franklin, and Canning had been. The 
number of persons present at the os was 70, of whom about 20 
were foreign delegates. Amongst the latter were M. Maden, a 
Russian, and a brother to a Russian minister of state in the reign of 
the Emperor Alexander, and M. Frolisch, a Dane. Amongst the 
members of the French rr society present were MM. de 
Sade, de Tracy, G. Lafayette, and H. St Albin, and several other 
members of the French Chamber of Deputies. 

One of the most violent hurricanes ever witnessed in Paris raged in 
that city from Wednesday till the hour of post on Thursday. Immense 
damage has been done by it. 


SPAIN. 
Private correspondence from Madrid of the 5th inst. states, that the 
reports of a Carlo-Christino conspiracy had created considerable ex- 
citement in that capital, and extraordinary precautions were being 
taken in consequence by the authorities. ‘The officers of the national 
guard held a meeting to consider the best mode of resisting any 
attack which might be made. The national guard of Murcia had 
resolved that, should any crisis arise, every moderado should be put 
to reer and the installation of a senteal junta in Andalusiaj was 
agi 


Private correspondence from St Sebastian of the 7th ; 

the Spanish authorities continued to enforce the 7 hover pentane = 
measures along the frontiers. General Rodil was shortly to transf 
his head quarters from Vittoria to Tolosa, and General Alcala from St 
Sebastian to Irun, that is, on the very extreme fronticr. The Chris- 
tino residents in Bayonne still entertained the most sanguine hopes of 
succeeding in their meditated attempt. “Failure,” they say, “ is this 
time almost impossible—plenty of money, good and true friends and 
vengeance to take!”’ 


PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon news to the 7th instant was brought by the Montrose 
steamer. The Queen, having refused to grant decorations to the 
chiefs of the late chartist movement, had given dissatisfaction to 
their friends, and had occasioned a report of a dissolution of the cabi- 
net. A council of state had been held to regulate the plan of the 
ensuing elections. It appears that the government, as now formed, 
expected the general support of the leading men of the chartist 
partys but it was believed that intrigues would not be spared against 

osta Cabral, against whom the opposition is* penpenell and bitter, 
and whose influence is shaken by his being unable to reward his 
Oporto friends. 


AMERICA. 

The only remakable proceeding in the house of Representatives had 
been the refusal of members appointed to the committee on foreign 
relations to act, in consequence of Mr John Quincy Adams being its 
chairman. The committee, owing to the resignation of its members, 
has been temporarily broken up. Mr Cushing asked leave, on the 
17th ult., to report, in part, from the select committee on the currency, 
and present a bill, which was granted, and the same was read twice 
by its title, referred to the committee of the whole House on the state 
of the Union, and ordered to be printed. The plan of finance reported 
by Mr Cushing is, in substance, the same which was proposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but modified so as to remove some of the 
objections. 

The following are extracts from private letters ney received 
from Cambridge, near Boston, United States:—‘* We have been 
watching with intense interest the progress of affairsin England. How 
wonderful is the power of gold—where it can solder together such an 
earthquake-shaken pile as your political institutions—it is the strongest 
of metals: though I doubt not the iron clamp of soldiery does some 
service. But surely had wealth not been the grand bond of modern 
society, your kingdom would long since have been paren rent 
asunder. Where wealth is all on the side of those who would keep 
up society as it is, naked, famished, bare-headed wretches, however 
numerous, will do little. Perhaps to wiser eyes than ours, this slow 
growth of modern reform is the grand condition of its success. Eng- 
land has a work to do beyond herself, ever scattering the germs of a 
higher civilisation over the earth ; but perhaps in this very vastness 
of her influencc she is preparing her own downfall. The mistletoe already 
nods on many of her spreading branches, and decay is eating into her 
trunk. Though who should doubt, who reads the past aright, that 
even when her present mighty growth shall fall, it will enrich the soil 
for a nobler future? Meanwhile we Americans have —*" occupy 
our thoughts athome. In my judgment itis the crisis of this country. 
All events combine to make this very year an eventful one. It is the 
judgment day for the south. ‘The haughty rule of the slaveholder is 
broken, and the north will keep its good nature no longer, The late 
census has revealed to the whole country the political, social, econo- 
mical, educational inferiority of the southern states. Even the proud 
eyes of those poor fellows are at last opened to their own deficiencies, 
and they are abashed. Yet, accustomed as they are to bully and over- 
bear, they know not how to submit quietly, and are too obstinate to 
take the only step which can restore them, that is, to emancipate their 
negroes. Hence a greater violence than they have ever manifested 
before. They know well it is the death-struggle of their power, and 
their exertions are convulsive. You may depend upon it that the 
southern men will strain every nerve to plunge this country into a 
war with England, on the Creole affair, and the right of search. But 
heaven grant England may stand firm. ‘The good sense of this country 
will be with her. Do not misunderstand me. I am an American, 
and inclined to tolerate no injuries from your nation. d in my 
judgment has wronged us peatly, as regards the Caroline affair and 
the eastern boundary, and I would never yield to her a hair’s breadth 
on these questions. But we, on the other hand, are shamefully to 
blame in this matter of slavery, and sooner a hundred times would I 
see this union broken, than have us engage in a war for this atrocious 
slave trade. I believe too that I speak the feeling of the whole north, 
with the trifling exception of a few merchants. But the era is an im- 

rtant one for us on other accounts. The whig party is utterly 

roken; it cannot rise again, and the democratics will come in again in 
triumph. But meanwhile the whole country has read a lesson. No, I 
must rather say has been learning it. This whirlwind passage of the 
whigs through unexampled success to total failure in one year, has done 
something to show the evils of making politics a game. ‘The country 
has lost some of its confidence in politicians, and political parties 
or movements. ‘The people are finding out that they must help them- 
selves by individual industry and prudence. The less government, the 
less legislature, the better for us. If your country and our own would 
only destroy at once, and together, their restrictive policy, all would 
be well. 

Washington Irving, the celebrated author, has been appointed 
United States minister to Spain. 


INDIA. 
The official despatches were received at the Board of Control on 
Thursday last, from Bombay and Calcutta, and they fully confirm 
the melancholy intelligence which we published in our last, of the 
entire destruction of the army in Affghanistan. Indeed from these 
documents it appears that the accounts which have appeared of bg 
dreadful catastrophe are rather under than overstated. The 1 
patches state that the troops in Jellalabad, when the last oe 3 
were sent off, remained secure, and hopes were entertained t =! ey 
would be able to maintain their position until such time as remlorce~ 
ments could be sent to their assistance. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Hurricane.—The hurricane of Wednesda night was one of the 
most severe that has been felt in the metropolis for many years. In 
the pe many houses were unroofed, and the floorcloth manu- 
factory of Mr Moss Lyons, occupying nearly an acre of ground, in King 
street, Walworth, was blown down. Between three and four o’clock 
a stack of chimneys was blown down at the house of Mr Atkinson, 
No. 2, St James’s street, Holloway, by which the roof was completely 
forced in, and a young lady who was staying on a visit, and a female 
servant, were buried beneath the ruins; and we are sorry to add that 
that the servant maid lost her life, and the young lady was dreadfully 
injured, and now lies ina dangerous state. Immense damage has 
been sustained by coal merchants. At Southend, a schooner with eight 
hands went down, and four fishermen belonging to that place,who went 
to render assistance, also met with a watery grave. At Brighton, 
there was a tremendous storm of wind and rain attended with exten- 
sive damage. Much injury has been caused to shipping in the channel. 
The Syiph of Jersey, and the Economy of Littlehampton, while 
riding at anchor off the latter port, both went to the bottom, but we 
are happy to say the respective crews were saved. The Flower of 
Weymouth, on the night of the gale, was driven from the Isle of 
Wight to Hastings, where she ran ashore, and, by the brave exertions 
of the Hastings fishermen, the whole of the crew were saved. 


MurpDeER AND Surcrpr.—On Sunday last a most appalling event took 
place at the house of George Lucas, 3, Zion Gardens, Aldermanbury 
—the murder of three children by their father, and his own suicide. 
It appears that Lucas had been employed for many years as ware- 
houseman in different situations in the City, but, owing to the slack- 
ness of trade, had been out of employ for the last six months, which 
circumstance seemed to prey much on his mind. Early on Sunday 
eae he went through his usual engagements, and after shaving 
himself, pretended to put his razor away, but as it afterwards ap- 
peared, concealed it. e then asked his wife if he should fetch the 
children to be dressed, Bory! to going to church, and she re- 
quested that he would. Hethen proceeded to the attic, and, as it 
a red, his first victim was his eldest daughter, Ann, seven years 
old, whom he wrapped up in a shawl, and carried from the further 
bed room to that in which himself and his wife had slept, and placing 
her on the front of the bed, cut her throat from ear to ear. He next 
carried ‘his second son, Alfred, four years old, to the same place, and 
placing him on the bed, also cut his at in the same manner. His 
eldest son, George, ten years of age, was in the act of dressing when 
his wretched father summoned him to destruction, and he appears to 
have struggled hard, from the carpet being rolled up in many places, 
and his cries, which were heard at the next house. Seting committed 
the deed, the wretched father then cut his own throat, and they both 
fell down together. Lucas appears to have been a steady, respectable 
man, and apprehension of poverty is the only assignable cause for his 
committal of the rash deed. 


Tue Presipent.— We find the following statement, in the New 
York American of the 10th ult. :—‘‘ Captain Jepson, of the schooner 
Mokina, from the Cape de Verd Islands, arrived yesterday, reports 
that the stern-boat of the President and several water-casks bearing 
her name had been picked up by a vessel and carried into St Nicholas. 
This information the captain obtained from a respectable English gen- 
tleman, who had seen these remains of this ill-fated steamer. The 
latitude and longitude where they were picked up is not given.”’ 


STEAM ON THE ATLANTIC.—The royal mail steam ship Thames, under 
the able command of Captain Hast, R.N., being the first return voyage 
of the great national line of steamers between this country and the 
mighty southern territories on the other side of the Atlantic, arrived 
at Falmouth at about three o’clock on Thursday afternoon. 


Buenos AyreAN Mutton. —The Cherub, Captain Whitley, ar- 
rived at this port from Buenos Ayres, brought sixty hams and 
shoulders of mutton, of splendid quality, from Buenos Ayres, which 
are now “ rotting’’ at the Custom house, the prohibition as to impor- 
tation being positive. The cost in Buenos Ayres was 1id. per lb., 
and the freight somewhere about 4d. per lb. We derive the infor- 
mation as to the arrival, quality, and price of this “‘ forbidden’’ mut- 
ton from a staunch tory: and we believe that Captain Whitley is both 
able and willing to give further particulars.—Liverpool Mercury. 


Unequat TAxaTion.—The rich man pays no more duty upon his 
high-flavoured Pekoe or gunpowder tea, at 10s. per lb., than the 
washerwoman pays for the cheapest Bohea, worth about Is. 8d. 
Both pay 2s. 1d. duty. Again, the rich man pays no more duty on 
the best coffee than the poor woman pays for the worst. It is the 
same with other articles; hence, as stated by Mr Hindle, out of every 
shilling spent on such articles,. the rich man pays 2jd. to the state, 
whilst the tax on the poor who spend a shilling on similar articles is 
64d.— The Struggle. 


Lapres’ GALLERY AT THE HovsEe or Commons.—It is but little 
known that a small enclosure behind the strangers’ | gone has been 
erected, ‘‘ under the rose,’’ for the accommodation of political ladies 
desirous of hearing the debates. A space about the breadth of a hand 
has been opened, through which the ladies peep, totally unobserved. 
There is not room for more than twelve or thirteen of the fair sex, who 
are admitted by orders signed by Sir William Gosset, the sergeant- 
at-arms. 


Famity Quvarrets'—In the Glasgow police court, last week, a 
middle-aged man was placed at the bar, charged with striking his wife, 
who, however, did not appear against him. Court: Did you strike 


ur wife, sir?—Prisoner: No; that is to say, I don’t do it often. 
Court (with increasing severity): Are you then in the habit of striking 


‘fe >—Prisoner: No just in the habit either, but sometimes I 
iy or we ’gree well pein for a’ that eet Court: That's 
Irish friendship—to agree by fighting [loud laughter]. Prisoner: She 
has an awfu’ provoking tongue; and I dinna ken, sir, cou 
stand it yoursel’ [continued laughter]. Court: Nothing can justify 
you in striking your wife. Prisoner : ’Deed, sir, I’m just beginnin 
ito think that; and now, when she’s no come forward against me, an 
when I remember a’ her bits o’ ways, o’d, sir, she’s no a bad body after 


a’ [roars of laughter] !—Glasgow Reformers’ Gazette. 


if you could’ 
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Ancient Christianity. No. VII. The Miracles of the Nicene Church 
in attestation of its Demonolatry. With a Supplement. London: 
Jackson and Walford. 


“ The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day— 
The important day—big with the fate 
Of Oxford and of Rome.”’ 

It is true, indeed, that the Oxford tractarians disavow all con- 
nexion with the church of Rome, and that they affect indignation 
when they are accused of anything like a filial approximation to 
the Mother of Harlots. But there are two distinct kinds of proof 
which may relieve those from the charge of uncharitableness who 
maintain, not only their approximation to Romanism, but their 
identity with some of its most distinguishing and offensive charac- 
teristics. The first is the opinions which Romanists themselves 
entertain on the subject. 

The church of Rome, notwithstanding its intimate acquaintance 
with its own principles and polity, and notwithstanding its inflex- 
ible purpose not to compromise either, is now recognising Oxford 
professors as good and able auxiliaries, and names them individu- 
ally, and greets them kindly, as men so right in feeling, and so 
near to “catholic truth,” as that their residue .of heretical pravity, 
whatever it may be, ought hardly to be thought of. This being the 
case, who can wonder that candid and intelligent men, regarding 
the immediate organs of the papal court as the best judges of what 
touches sq nearly the honour and expected advancement of the 
church, should look upon these their favourites as their real, though 
not yet fully accredited allies ? 

The other proof is derived from the substantial agreement of the 
Nicene aed, the model of the tractarians, with the system which 
Gregory the Great inherited from the fathers of that church, and 
which exhibited every principle and almost every usage charac- 
teristic of modern Romanism. 

Is the celibate, embracing the priesthood, and an immense number 
of saints of both sexes—anchorites, recluses, and virgins, an insti- 
tution of the Romish church? So was it, and to a much greater ex- 
tent, an institution of the church of the third and fourth centuries. 
And if we trace the connexion of the ancient celibate with the 
Nicene theology, and compare it with the theology of Rome, we 
shall find them nearly identical. The doctrines of the Romish 
church, as affected by the celibate, are directly contrary to the fun- 
damental principles of the New Testament; and the same may be 
affirmed of the doctrines of the Nicene church, perverted by the 
same influence. Sacrificing priests, altars, sacrifices, and temples, 
are among the corruptions of Rome; but they were equally the 
corruptions of Constantinople—encouraged and increased, if not 
produced, by the preaching and writings of Chrysostom. In the 
eucharistic liturgy, attributed to this father, in the administration 
of the Lord’s supper there is every thing of transubstantiation but the 
name. The deacon, addressing the priest, says, “Slay, sir!” Then 
the priest immolates the holy cake, saying, ‘“'The Lamb of God is 
slain who taketh away the sin of the world.” Then the deacon says, 
“ Prick, sir;” and the priest pierces the cake, on the right side, with 
the holy lance; at the same moment the deacon pours wine and 
water into the chalice. Then the priest, taking the second oblation, 
says, “In honour and remembrance of “ our most blessed and glo- 
rious lady, Theotokos, and ever Virgin Mary, through whose inter- 
cessions accept, O Lord, this sacrifice upon thy celestial altar.” Then 
follow prayers or invocations to saints, with another special refe- 
rence to the intercessions of “ the most holy, undefiled, and over-all- 
blessed and glorious Mary, our lady Theotokos, and always virgin, 
by the might of the honourable and life-giving cross, and of all the 
saints, have mercy upon us our good and benevolent God.” But 
enough of this impious mummery. But this, and a great deal more 
of the same kind, not excepting auricular confession, penance, and 
purgatory, the professors of Oxford and the multitude of boy priests 
in their train, are anxious to restore, and to foster within the bosom 
of England’s holy and apostolic church, excluding, at the same 
time, the authority of the Roman pontiff, and therefore all direct 
connexion with the papal hierarchy. This we are justified in re- 
—s ‘3 a mere matter of policy. Without a pope, they vainly 

ope to establish a clericy that shall rival Rome, and bring within 
the Anglican pale her sons and daughters that are subjects of the 
British empire. 

But Rome has her policy too. Masked by the Anglican move- 
ment, she is assiduously working, and working the more effectually, 
because she is thus concealed from public observation. The bastard 
protestantism of the church of England, which is compelled to use 
arguments against the church of Rome, which it dare not and can- 
not employ against dissenters, without being crushed by weapons 
of stouter metal than its own, is also just now, by the violence of its 
reformation oracles and orators, aiding the papacy to regain its 
spiritual domination in the British islands. The exaggerated state- 
ments made by these mere political partisans at public meetings, 
we are assured are regarded by Romanist emissaries with “ an ex- 
ultation which they find it difficult to suppress.” 

The tractarians, whatever they may think, are playing a danger- 
ous game. ‘Their “church principles” are too congenial with the 
nature of the hierarchy in which they have sprung up with such 
rank luxuriance to be eradicated, or to be easily kept under. The 
are towering to the highest places, and are spreading through the 
length and the breadth of the land. An omen of more frightful por- 
tent could never hang over an institution human in its origin, and 
depending for its stability on civil patronage and power. Dreading 
the political tendencies of the times, and the rivalries of other re- 
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ligious bodies, the church of England felt that one of two things 
was absolutely necessary to secure her permanence as an ecclesias- 
tical and state monopoly. She must either consent to bethoroughly 
reformed—to be rendered less despotic in constitution, less secu- 
lar in spirit, and less intolerant in administration—to be treated by 
the legislature as a human establishment, to keep pace with the im- 
provements of the age, and to meet the moral and spiritual demands 
of a people rising up under a new order of thirigs; or she must as- 
sume to herself a divine constitution—for every one of her priests, 
ersonal apostolic succession—for her sacraments, administered by 
er priesthood, a miraculous efficacy ; in one word, she must plume 
herself with all the assumptions of Rome, and maintain her autho- 
rity as supreme—demanding implicit faith from the people, and un- 
ualified homage, as well as municificent support, from the state: 
this latter alternative she preferred. The Nicene church, as we have 
said, she has adopted as her model; and, to do her justice, she is fol- 
lowing it with an exactness which will render her at once the pat- 
tern and the admiration of Rome. We have assumed that Puseyism 
is church of Englandism, and we have a perfect right to do so while 
the church of England, as a church, sanctions popery in her articles 
and catechism, and allows undisguised papists to officiate in her 
a and at her altars. We doubt not that the present state of 
ecclesiastical affairs in the three principal divisions of the empire, 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, is working to some grand result, 
petane to “the mutual independence of the state and the church, 
which should be the reformation of the nineteenth century.” A 
great crisis is at hand. The time has arrived when all are agreed 
that changes are necessary; upon this point there is perfect unani- 
mity. But only disastrous influences seem to be active. Society 
will be stirred to its foundations, and the elements separated, per- 
haps by convulsive violence, which ought never to have been com- 
mingled, and the union of which has been equally injurious to civil 
overnment and spiritual religion; which has subverted thrones and 
decentehial altars ; and which has produced more crimes and miseries 
than all the other evils which have sprung up from the bottomless 
pit, and borne the image and superscription of the prince of dark- 
ness. We shall take occasion to tell Mr Taylor what we think of 
his work when it iscompleted. The present number is far superior 
to the earlier ones. 


Hope’s British Monthly Magazine and Historical Record. February, 1842. 


Tuis “ British Monthly Magazine ”’ is, in fact, an organ of the non-intru- 
sion party in the Scottish kirk. It is not written in the gentlest spirit, but 
is arrogant and fierce. As the advocate of a state church, it deals much too 
severely with its episcopal sister of England; while it sets up a most un- 
warrantable claim of independence for the kirk of Scotland. WNoris it quite 
consistent with its own avowed principles. 

We, of course, have no objection to the articles on ‘‘ Sewell’s Christian 
Morals ;’’ ‘‘ The Popish Nature of the Common Prayer Book; ’”’ and “‘ The 
Antiscriptural Character of our Lord Bishops.” The writers of these stric- 
tures are fair exponents of the views entertained by nonconformists on all 
these subjects; and we imagine that the genuine presbytcrians agree with 
us all. But after holding up the church of England as the stronghold of 
popery, and denouncing her liturgy and formularies as destructive to the 
souls of men, and her bishops for assuming lordly power in the churches of 
Christ, and at the same time knowing that, in whatever British colonies the 
church of England plants herself, she is as a upas tree to all other 
churches and sects that have preceded her, and by their missionaries pre- 
pores the way for her usurpation, with what consistency could the “ British 

agazine’’ insert the following sentences in its pages :— 

“* We have reason to believe that, among other beneficial arrangements, the church 
in the West Indies is about to be placed on a far more efficient footing. Instead of 
two bishops there will certainly be four, and in the end perhaps six, in that part of the 
world. The bishopric of Barbadoes, which is now vacant by the resignation of Dr 
Coleridge, is about to be divided into three, each of which will receive an endowment 
of £ a year. To meet this, the bishop’s revenues, at present £4000 a year, will 
be distributed, and the three archdcaconries, each of which is now worth £1,500 a 

ear, reduced to £600. So also it is stated, that at the Cape of Good Hope and in 

ew Brunswick, sees will immediately be established; and that the same excellent 
arrangements will be entered into throughout the colonies in general. This is indeed 
to act as becomes a Christian government.”’—p. 159. 

With the non-intrusion question we, as dissenters, have not troubled our- 
selves. We leave the potsherds of the earth to strive with the potsherds of 
the earth. The state may do whatshe will with her own church, and astate 
church may do anything but declare herself independent of her creator and 
lord. ‘The kirk of Scotland is as much the creature of the state as the 
church of England. What are her ecclesiastical laws ? why, the vevy laws of 
the state. As stated by Mr Sheriff Barclay on a recent occasion— The con- 
fesssion of faith itself isembodiedinan act of parliament.” Yet for maintain- 
ing this, the dissenters on both sides of the Tweed are abused in the pages 
of this new candidate for public support, this magazine of Hope; which must 
change its tactics, or it will soon be the magazine of despair. Weshall only 
quote one sentence; it will show the animus of the writer—‘“‘ It is a curious 
circumstance, and exhibits the inconsistency which exists in our frail 
natures, to find the dissenters from a church establishment, on the plea that 
the state prevents having sufficient spiritual liberty, and more particularly 
at the time of their dissent prevented them choosing their own clergy, that 
these very men, dissenters on this point from the church, are striving with 
the whole might of their little insignificance to thwart the views of the re- 
forming party in the church of Scotland.”’ 

Notwithstanding the sneers of this very tolerant reformer at “ the little 
insignificance”’ of the dissenters, it is to their voluntary abandonment of 
a state church, where they could not, consistently with the nature of such a 
church, either enjoy spiritual liberty or choose their own clergy, that the 
owe a moral greatness which their calumniators are sunk too low in worldli- 
ness to understand or appreciate. What the non-intrusionists.demand can- 
not be granted without a violation of the first principles of common justice. 
What is the nature of this demand? Why, the non-intrusionist claims the 
right of taking the support of his religion from the public funds, but refuses 
to be under the vod. of those who pay him. This is not the predicament 
in which honourable men would choose to place them; much less, at the 
same time, to abuse others who prefer dissent to disobedience. 


These Times : a Tract for the Young ; showing the Claims which Religious 
en has upon their Attention and Zeal. By Joun JeErrerson. Lon- 
on: Snow. 


Mr Jefferson does not visit us as a stranger. We are familiar with his for- 
mer publications, and can candidly recommend the present to those whose 
benefit it is especially intended to promote. It is peculiarly seasonable. Mr 
Jefferson, with all east, ates men, is expecting a crisis; and, as an enlight- 


ened Christian pastor, he would prepare the yout i ; 
for the important part they may hive ts ennet'tn ws ey wee | a age 
of which will usher in the triumph and the reign of heavenly truth I thle 
tract for the young, Mr Jefferson tells them, “The reformation itself ™ to be 
reformed in your day, its genuine principles carried out, and its ] itimate 
results secured; or it has to be pronounced a grand mistake, and to fall 
as, nag 0 before the reviving energy of the man of sin.” The rights of civil 
rnlers to interfere with the religious sentiments and practices of their sub- 
jects are undergoing such a scrutiny as cannot fail to lead toa permanent 
decision; whilst it is now to be seen, whether the calm repose w ich, even 
amidst these convulsions, distinguishes the churches based on purely spiri- 
tual principles, their steady advance in numbers and piety, and their perse- 
vering efforts to spread the knowledge of Christ thoughout the wor d, do 
furnish a proof of their divine foundation or not. 


The Rebel Provost ; or, the Two Citizens. By Arcus. Glasgow. 


A RIGHT good story for the times. We want a million such rebels as 
Andrew Meikle. We give a sample of his political creed ; and he is the rebel 
who hesitates to adopt it as his own: 

“* That every life lost in any conflict that occurs in consequence ofa refusal to sub- 
mit to tyranny, or the enforcing payment of unjust taxes, is murder; and we believe 
will be judged accordingly by Him whose justice suffers no blemish. 

“ We also believe that every community is at liberty to refuse payment of taxes, 
when that community has no voice in the application of those taxes, either indirectly 
by wait bet or directly by a voice in their distribution.” 

e shall be glad to see the works of Argus which are preparing for the 
press. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
What to Teach and How to Teach it. Part 1. 
Sir Robert Peel’s “‘ Burdens on Land.” Anti-corn-law Tract. No. 2. 
. Financial Reform. By R. W. Russketv. 
. White Slavery ; a Lecture, by Mr R. K. Purp. 
. Moral Agency. By W. M’Comsir. London: Seeley. 


. Four Discourses on the Sacrificeand Priesthood of Jesus Christ. By 
J.P. Smitn, D.D., F.R.S. 
7. Hints, Illustrative of the Duty of Dissent. By T. Binney. 
8. Manualof Congregational Principles. By Dr G. Payne. 
9. Sermon on the Baptism ofthe Prince. By J. ALEXANDER. 
10. Missions ; their Authority, Scope, and Encouragement. By the Rev. 
R. W. HAMILTON. 
ll. The Promethean. January and February. 
12. Union! the Patriot's Watchword. By Rev. H. Epwanps. 
13. Marriage; aPoem. By Rev. H. Epwarps. 


RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


The completion of the second century since the settlement of con- 
gregational Christians in Norwich, has induced the members of the 
church, which traces its existence to that distant event, to celebrate the 
divine goodness to them and their ancestors, in a series of religious 
services. On Lord’s day, February 27, their pastor, the Rev. A. . 
delivered two centenary discourses ; that in the morning embraced a 
survey of the civil and religious position of the exiles who, after some 
years’ residence in Rotterdam, where they found shelter from religious 
persecution, returned in the year 1642 to their native city, and became 
the members of the Norwich church; in the evening, the preacher 
sought toremindthe church of several practical lessons, derivable from 
the above historic sketch. Probably these discourses will soon ap- 

ar in print. On Monday evening, a special prayer meeting was 

eld; and on Tuesday morning, the first stone of a new Sabbath 
school was laid by the Rev. A Reed. It is to cost about £700, the 
greater part of which sum is already raised. The structure will be 
large, commodious, and contiguous to the meeting. The morning 
proving rainy, the ceremony was — performed, and the assem- 
bly adjourned to the mecting, when the Rev. A. Reed addressed the 
adult audience, and the Rev. J. Curwen of Stowmarket, the children. 
The pastor and his friends then peas to plant several trees in the 
burial ground, as memorials of the centenary. In the evening a large 
and attentive congregation were addressed in the meeting house by the 
Rey. J. Alexander of Norwich, Rev. J. Curwen of Stowmarket, and 
Rev. W. Brock of Norwich. On Wednesday evening, the members of 
the church met to tea in the Assembly rooms, when Mr Reed and the 
deacons of the church delivered addresses of much seriousness and 

wer; letters were read and adopted, addressed to the church at 

armouth—to the chureh at Rotterdam, where the Norwich ex- 
patriots found refuge—to the Norfolk association, and to the Congre- 

ational union. Apart from these services, in consequence of Mr 

urwen’s visit to the city, a densely crowded mecting was held in 
Princes street meeting on Thursday evening, March 3, when Mr C, 
addressed the friends, teachers, and children of Sunday schools on the 
best method of communicating instruction to the young. 


An Auxiliary London Mission society for the borough of Maryle- 
bone, was formed on Thursday last, to act in connexion with the Lon- 
don City Mission. 


The Rey. A. Burdett, of Long Buckby, is delivering a course of 
Sabbath evening lectures, inthe baptist chapel, on the subject of 
church establishments, and the duties of dissenters. 


On account of the present agitated state of religious opinion, the 
independent and baptist churches of Derby have come to the decision 
of publicly explaining and accounting for their principles as protestant 
dissenters. A series of monthly meetings has been commenced; at 
these meetings two addresses are given, one of which has a reference 
to their principles as protestant dissenters. 


The Rev. Daniel Parkins, of Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire, has ac- 
cepted a unanimous invitation to the pastorate of the baptist church 
at Folkstone, and is expected to enter on his duties on the first Sab- 
bath in April. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 22, the Rev. Stephen Lepine, late of Cheshunt 
college, was ordained a minister in the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
connexion, in Wote street chapel, Basingstoke. The Rev. J. Young 
of Brimpton opened the service by reading and prayer; the Rev. 
W. Hodson of Zion chapel, London, delivered the introductory dis- 
course; the Rev. J. K. Foster, late resident tutor of Cheshunt col- 
lege, proposed the usual questions; the Rev. J. Wills of Basing- 
stoke offered the ordination prayer; the Rev. S. A. Davies of En- 
ficld (Mr Lepine’s former pastor) gave the charge ; and the Rev. . 
Slater of Odiham concluded the morning service with prayer. 4n 
the evening, the Rev. J. K. Foster preached to the people. The ser- 
vices throughout were well attended, and deeply interesting. 
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The public ition of the Rev. William Spencer as the pastor of 
the church and en So assembling in Princes street shenel, Ply- 
mouth, took place on Tuesday, March 1. The Rev. T. Horton read 
the scriptures and offered prayer. A statement of the scriptural con- 
stitution of the con tional churches was presented by the Rev. 
J. Pyer. The questions were S by the Rev. T. C. Hine. The re- 
cognition prayer was presented by the Rev. W. Rooker, of Tavistock. 
A charge, founded on Romans i. 9, was delivered by the Rev. W. 
Moore, of Truro; and the Rev. S. Nicholson closed with prayer. In 
the evening a sermon from Philippians ii. 14—16, was addressed to 
the church and congregation by the Rev. George Smith. 


Several learned Chinese have just become converts to the gospel. 
One a distinguished poet ; another one of the first literary men in the 
empire.—Canton Register. 


BIRTHS, 
March 9, the wife of Mr G, E. Newrnu, surgeon, 33, Great Suffolk street, South- 


wark, of a son. 
March 1, at Milton Abbey, Northamptonshire, the Viscountess MILTON, of a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

March 8, at Penzance, the Rev. T.C. Frxcn, baptist minister of Clarence street 

chapel in that town, to JANE, youngest daughter of Mr J. HAMILTON, builder. 
DEATHS. 
March 9, aged 29, MARTHA, the wife of the Rev. G. J. P1tgrim, Swindon, Wilts. 
March &, in the 39th year of his weg A and the 62nd year of his age, the Rev. 8. 
ilts. 


a 


SEWELL, Wesleyan minister, Bradford, W 
March 7, aged 67, Fanny, wife of Mr Alderman Harris, of the Crescent, Leicester. 


Feb. 28, at Springside, near Manchester, Mr WILLIAM GRANT, of the well-known 


firm of W. Grant and Brothers, Manchester. 
March 8, at Schwerin, His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of MEcKLENBURG 


SCHWERIN, in his 42nd year. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Friday, March 11. 


The following building is certified as a place duly registered for solemnising mar* 
riages, pursuant to the act of 6 and 7 Wm. IV., > &5 :— 
Dovaston chapel, Dovaston, Shropshire. N. Minshull, superintendent registrar. 

INSOLVENTS. 
DARLINGTON, WILLIAM, Liverpool, wine merchant, March 11. 
SEABROOK, JOHN, Abercorn Arms, Stanmore, Middlesex, licensed victualer, Mar. 10. 


BANKRUPTs. 

Brren, EMIty_Ann, 19, Bedford place, Russell square, lodging-house keeper, to sur- 
render March 18, April 22: solicitor, Mr Lloyd, 61, Cheapside. 

Bury, W1L.1AM, Blackburn, Lancashire, corn dealer, March 24, April 22: solicitors, 
Messrs Cuvelje and Co., 19, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, London, and 
Messrs Lodge and Harrises, Preston. 

CLARKE, JOHN PERRY, and Lewis, OsmuND, Crown court, Threadneedle street, news- 

per agents, March 18, April 22: solicitor, Mr Clarke, 13, George street, Mansion 
ouse. 

County, James, County retreat, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, oil and colour man, 
March 29, April 22: solicitors, Messrs Miller and Carr, 47, Eastcheap, London. 

EMERY, JosEPH, Wells, Somersetshire, surgeon, April 6, 22: solicitor, Mr C. Jay, 
Serjeant’s inn, Fleet street, London. 

ART, Putte Wooprow, Norwich, coach manufacturer, March 17, April 22: soli- 
citors, Messrs Clarke and Medcalfe, 20, Lincoln’s inn fields, London, and Messrs Beck- 
with and Co., Norwich. 

HorncastTie, Josern, Glamford Briggs, Lincolnshire, seed merchant, March 21, 
April 22: solicitors, Messrs Nicholson and Hett, Brigg, and Messrs Dyneley and Co., 
4, Bedford row, London. 

JACKSON, SAMUEL and THOMAS FREDERICK, Bermondsey street, Surrey, woolstaplers, 
March 22, April 22: solicitor, Mr Watts, 231, Bermondsey street, Surrey. 

PRATT, FREDERICK, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, miller, March 21, April 22: 
solicitors, Mr J. A. Stevenson, Stoke-upon-Trent, and Mr C. B. Wilson, Furnival’s inn, 
London. 

Roninson, WILi1aM, Hulme, Lancashire, glass manufacturer and common brewer, 
March 22, April 22: solicitors, Messrs Milne and Co., Temple, London, and Messrs 
Slater and Heelis, and Messrs Bagshaw and Stevenson, Manchester. 

STANWAY, GeorGE, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, grocer, March 24, April 22: so- 
licitors, Mr Smith, 48, Chancery lane, London, and Mr H. Harding, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Wenster, Epwarp SuHircey, Birmingham, draper, March 31, April 22: solicitors, 
Messrs Reed and Shaw, 2, —e street, Cheapside, London. 

Wianey, Isaac Newton and CLEMENT, Brighton, Sussex, bankers, March 28, April 
22: solicitors, Messrs Palmer and Co., 24, Bedford row, London. 

SCOTCII SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Buack, Joun, Glasgow, manufacturer, March 17, April 7. 

Dick, JAMEs, Glasgow, mason, March 17, April 7. 

GILKISON, ALEXANDER GRANT, and Brown, Huan, Glasgow, merchants, March 16, 
April 13. 

» as Grorar, Edinburgh, wine merchant, March 18, April 13. 

M‘ALPINE, WILLIAM, and Robertson, Davin, Glasgow, merchants, Mar. 18, April 8. 

DIVIDENDS, 

April 2, Pilbeam, Parker street, Drury lane, “smith—April 2, Munn, Solesbridge, 
Hertfordshire, paper manufacturer—April 1, Mitchell, Lime street, City, merchant— 
April 1, Rackett, Bell yard, Carey street, locksmith—April 1, Smith, Oxford street, li- 
nen draper—April 4, Duncan, 88, Oxford terrace, Hyde park, boarding-house keeper— 
April 4, Hemming, 45, Chiswell street, Finsbury, elastic surgical instrument maker— 
A 1, Benassit, 46, Lime street, City, wine merchant—April 4, Lawrier and Lock, 

ood street, City, importers of foreign goods—March 24, Marris and Nicholson, Bar- 
ton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, bankers—April 4, Harrict, Ormskirk, Lancashire, 
beer brewer—April 4, Stephenson and Moss, Nottingham, masons—April 4, Peasnall, 
Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, plumber—April 25, Barlow, Manchester, shoe dealer 
—April 11, Borton, Kirbymisperton, Yorkshire, banker—April 2, Heron, Manchester 
and Wigan, Lancashire, cotton spinner—April 11, M‘Lachlan, Liverpool, licensed vic- 
tualer. CERTIFICATES—APRIL 1. 

J. and G. Laing, 16, Eastcheap, City, cork manufacturers—Beeston, Manchester, 
coach builder—Griffin, Dudley, Worcestershire, upholsterer—Bush, Hunslet, Leeds, 
machine maker—Petch, Atherstone, Warwickshire, wine merchant—Berrill, Liverpool, 
merchant—Goode, Birmingham, wholesale draper—Spoor and Son, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, builders—Jackson, Mountsorrell, Leicestershire, money scrivener. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Howden and Alnsley, 102, Leadenhall street, City, ship and general commission 
agents— Williams and Paine, 18, Tichborne street, Regent circus, Piccadilly, woollen 
drapers—Dunsford and Turner, London, merchants—Cook and Co., 4, Bread street, 
Cheapside, silk warehousemen—Prichard and Harvey, Bristol, wine merchants—As- 
kew and Stang@leld, Manchester, cotton yarn doublers—H. and N. Briant, Reading, 
Berkshire, architects—Glover and Co., Manchester, floor cloth manufacturers—Soffe 
and Winckworth, 380, Strand, printsellers—Engelback and Head, Thrawl street, Spi- 
talfields, glass benders—Andrews and Bowen, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, mercers—Pick- 

ll and Co., Darlington and Leeds, carriers (so far as regards R. Pickersgill, jun.)— 
J. and W. Jones, Red Lion street, Clerkenwell, working jewelers—Insoll and Lenny, 
Lewes, Sussex, coach makers—Bailey and Co., Monmouth, Abergavenny, and Pontypool, 


bankers (so far as regards Morgan). 
Tuesday, March 15. 


The following buildings are certified as P aces duly registered for solegynising mar- 
riages, pursuant to the act 6 and 7 Wm. I'V., cap. 85 :— | 
St Stephen’s church, Rochdale, Lancashire. William Roberts, superintendent 


ot Mary’s church, St Woollos, Monmouthshire. Henry Spratt, superintendent 
trar. BANKRUPTCY ANN(ULLED 
ETHERINGTON, JoHN, King’s Arms yard, City, wholesale tea merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. ’ 
eton, Lancashire, common brewer, March 29, April 26: 


dl 
ALEXANDER, JOHN, Pen d Co., Harcourt buildings, Temple, London, and Messrs 


solicitors, Messrs Milne an 


eelis, Manchester. ‘ 
a Reig JoHN DavINson, Burton-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, brewer, March 30, 


Me 


April 26: solicitors, Mr Richardson, Burton-upon-Trent, and Messrs Hicks and 
Braikenridge, Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn, London. | 

BouLp, Freprrick, Ovendon, Yorkshire, cotton spinner, March 29, April 26: soli- 
citors, Messrs Emmet and Allen, 14, Blooms square, London, and Messrs L, and 
E. N. Alexander, Halifax, and Messrs Stocks an ome Halifax. 

Cozens, Tuomas Fincu, Canterbury, builder, March 24, April 26: solicitors, Mr S. 
Plummer, or Messrs R. and G. Furley, Canterbury, and Messrs Butterfield and 
France, 5, Gray’s-inn-square. 

FRAN, LAND, JoHN, and FRANKLAND, THOMAS, Live 1, merchants, March 29, 
April 26: solicitors, Messrs Makinson and Sanders, 3, Elm court, Middle Temple, 
London, and Messrs Atkinson and Saunders, Manchester. ; a 

Jones, JoHN, Liverpool, cordwainer and victualer, March 24, April 26: solicitors, 
Mr Daniel Cornthwaite, Dean’s court, Doctor’s commons, London, and Mr, John 
Cornthwaite, Bristol. 

LLoyD, WILLIAM, Liverpool, wine merchant, March 29, April 26: solicitors, Messrs 
Lowe and Co., Southampton buildings, Chancery lane, London. 

Morris, THOMAS, Newbridge, Glamorganshire, grocer, March 26, April 26: soli- 
erate Messrs White and Eyre, 11, Bedford row, London, and Mr Francis Short, 

ristol. 

Pace, CHARLEs, 68, er street, and 5, Nottingham mews, Marylebone, coach 
tyre smith, March 18, April 26: solicitor, Mr W. G. Kell, 46, Bedford row. 

PAGE, JOSEPH, jun., Gloucester, carrier, March 28, April 26; solicitors, Messrs 
Jones and Blaxland, 7, Crosby square, London, and Mr C. Smallridge, Gloucester. 

PARBERY, JOHN, Northampton, saddler, March 21, April 26: _ solicitors, Mr T. 
pee! Hall, Northampton, and Mr George Weller, 8, King’s road, Bedford row, 

ndon. 

Prak®8, STEPHEN, Ramsgate, Kent, builder, March 24, April 26: solicitor, Mr Sidney 
Smith, 9, Barnard’s inn, London. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Grippons, RoBERT, Edinburgh, baker, March 17, April 7. 

HAMILTON, CHARLES, late of Fairholme, sometime residing in or near Edinburgh, 
March 18, April 8. 

Houston, Peter, and Potter, RoBERT, Glasgow, builders, March 22, April 12. 

Hvutcuison, Joun, Edinburgh, flesher, March 21, April 18. 

MACPHERSON, WILLIAM, and M‘NaUGHTON, James, Denny, Stirlingshire, distillers, 
March 22, April 12. 

Ramsay, THOMAS, Glasgow, merchant, March 21, April 11. 

Scott, ARCHIBALD, Southfield, Haddingtonshire, farmer, March 21, April 11. 

WriGut, JoHN, Glasgow, confectioner, March 19, April 9. 

DIVIDENDS. 

April 5, Wheeler, 9 and 10, Princess street, Hanover square, tailor and lodging house 
keeper—April 7, Buckle, of the Terrace, Kensington, tea dealer—April 8, Brown, 33, 
Bell yard, incoln’s inn, plumber—April 7, Lock, late of Three Crown court, Jewry 
street, Aldgate, and emg re of Arundle street, Strand, and afterwards of Blackheath, 
Kent, wine merchant—April 6, Coulsell, Richmond, Surrey, builder—April 6, Cassell, 
Mill wall, Poplar, naptha seller—April 5, Jones, Birmingham, leather seller—April 13, 
Butler, Walsall, Staffordshire, saddlers’ ironmonger—April 13, Wiggerham and Saun- 
ders, Birmingham, ale and porter merchants—April 14, E. and J. ne, Barnard Cas- 
tle, Durham, carpet manufacturers—April 7, Peart, late of Newark-upon-Trent, Not- 
tinghamshire, ro maker and flax dresser—April 6, Jacques, Standard hill, 
Nottingham, hosier—April 7, ae Southampton, cabinet maker—April 16, 
Perks, jun., Stourbridge, Worcestershire, hatter—April 28, Cauller, Bath, Somerset- 
shire, nurseryman and seedsman—<April 5, Law, Manchester, chemist—April 6, 
Fraley and Merchant, Bristol, linen drapers. 

CERTIFICATES—APRIL 6. 

Macaire, Liverpool, merchant—Worrell, Sussex street, Tottenham court road, 
victualer—Wilson, Bl Tile Sheds, Northumberland, manufacturer of bricks and 
argillacious marble—Wilcocks, Bracknell, Berkshire, saddler and harness maker— 
Elfick, Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent, er—Palmer, Duke street, St James’s, 
late of the Quadrant, Regent street, r—Harriot, Ormskirk, Lancashire, beer 
brewer—Bowley, Commercial Sale rooms, Mincing lane, City, and of Doddington 

ve, Newington, Surrey, broker—J. and J. W. Lidsay, North Shields, Northumber- 
and, grocers and wine and spirit merchants. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Ormond and Nelmes, Cheltenham, chemists—Purnell and Bolshaw, Liverpool, coal 
merchauts—Cooper and Evans, Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, fitters—Fowler 
and Newbery, Axminster, Devonshire, mercers—J. and R. Tully, Paington, Devonshire, 
cider merchants—Nicholson and Simpson, Glasson Dock, Lancashire, sail makers— 
Hathornthwaite and Edmondson, Preston, Lancashire, chemists—Wood and Fisher, 
Church street, and High street, Lambeth, engineers—Cooze and Penley, 20, Frith 
street, Soho square, house decorators—Pritchard and Co., Chester, linen drapers (so 
far as regards J. Pritchard, sen.,)—R. and G. Peverell, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocers 
—Little and Co., 15, Bishopsgate street, City, merchants—Pace, Hartlepool, and Den- 
nison, Sunderland, ship brokers—R. H. and T. Glenny, Little Ilford, Essex—Fife and 
Brumell, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, su ns—Rhodes and Robinson, Manchester, tailors 
—Beard and Parke, Vere street, Oxford street, dealers in Berlins and fancy worsteds 
—Willoughby and Underwood, 10, Warwick street, Belgrave road, Pimlico, tailors— 
Drewry and Co., Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, hatters—Storer and Co., 146, Whitechapel, 
and 113, Edgeware road, Paddington, boot manufacturers—Manning and Co., St An- 
drew’s terrace, Waterloo road, Southwark, rectifiers (so far as regards J. A. Manning) 
—S. and C. Payne, New Sarum, Wiltshire, dealers in china—Nalder and Co., 41, Cheap- 
side, City, glove manufacturers—Leonhardt, and Co., Roan strect, Greenwich, comb 
manufacturers (so far as regards J. Leidinger. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 

The scheme of the government appears to have given satisfaction both to the whigs 
and tories on the Stock exchange, with the exception of the income tax. A graduated 
tax on the income derived from fixed capital, seems to have been the plan most gene- 
rally anticipated. The funds rose } per cent on Saturday, as the jobbers look upon the 
government proceedings as likely to maintain public credit, and to relieve the financial 
deficiencies without new loans. This advance is still supported, but business is not 


very brisk. | 

‘ed. | Thurs. Fri. Sat, Mon. Tues. 
3 per cent. Consols....... eee 891 89 89 894 894 &9 
Ditto for Account ........... 8&9 892 89! 89% 893 a0 
3 per cents. Reduced ........ — — —- —_ om ae 
34 per cents. Reduced ....... — — _ — — om 
New 34 per cent......... ecco] «©6998 98 983 99 99} 994 
Long Annuities .........+... 124 12 123 — ane ant 
Bank Stock .....ccceeeceees _— _ —_ _ om ome 
India Stock eae poateoseses an — — —_— om om 
Exchequer Bills............. | pm | 32pm | 30pm | 30pm | 30pm | 30pm 
India Bonds, 3 percent....... 10 pm | 10 pm & Loe | 10 tom | 10 ae 10 sa 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Austrian CCRC ROE HEH EEE oa Mexican Ce eeeeeeeeeeeeeseses 394 
Belgian ...cccccosccccccseces. 1034 Peruvian ...... eTTTT TTT TTT r 16 
Es 30d 660060066060008006 67 Portuguese 5 per cents........] 59 
Buenos Ayres...... coccccccccce| 8 Ditto 3 per cents..............] 20 

CORMIER «000 00 cc cccccecccces 24 ME kn ches 60 aac ccccceh ERG 

Ses dkecabsobaGécueels Seees 82 Spemish Active ..ccccccccccce 24 

Dutch 24 percents ...... cane 52 i PON oss vccrded dees ‘a 5 

Ditto 5 percents ............. 1024 |} Ditto Deferred’ -17°7°"""°""""] 49 
. SHARES. 

Railways— London and Brighton ........ 36} 
Birmingham and Derby ...... 58 London and Croydon Trunk .. 12 
Birmingham and Gloucester 57 London and Greenwich ...... 64 
i ee a 12 RR 18 
Bristol and Exeter .......... 38 Manchester and Birmingham 284 
Cheltenham and Gt. Western 17 Manchester and Leeds ......} 77 
Eastern Counties ............ ) Midland Counties............] 80 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...... — Ditto Quarter Shares ........ 26 
Great North of England ...... _— North Midland .............. 70 
NS WOOD ei icctckcecéves 90 3 eas thihicnh 34 
Pitts New esivierressivsres: 624 || South Eastern and Dover ./)'| 96 
UNE PUM isn s cases icacesss 10 South Western ..............| 58 
Loudon and Birmingham ,...| 1744 UE SUE we acdcciccdcsus ie rol 
Ditto Quarter Shares ........ 30 tay: 


MARKETS. 


: —_— , MARK LANkg, March 14. 
We had a fair supply of wheat last week, but a very small addition by land rriage 
samples for this morning’s market. The condition of the latter, generally, being very 
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inferior, millers were ve 


of about ls. per qr. 


The flour trade continues heavy; ship parcels declined ls. per sack, but there is no 


change in the value of town made. 
qr must be noted for all 


and prices are rather lower. 


We had a good supply of oats, chiefly English; the trade continues heavy at about 


the rates of last week for good feed corn. 


$. $. $. $. 
Wheat, Red New 48 to 61 | Malt, Ordinary... 50 to 53 
PUMS cvccccscce 62 ,. 68 POO ccccsecce 56... 60 
White ...... .. 00... 61 | Peas, Hog...... 24.. 27 
Fine ..cocccccs 62 .. 68 Maple ....... 28.. 3l 
BVO cecccccscs coe OS os BO Boilers....... 36.. 38 
Barley .....+.6: 22 .. 24 | Beans, Ticks.... 24.. 27 
Malting ...... 30 to 32 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF 
MARCH 11, | SIX WEEKS. | 
Wheat .... see. 60s. 9d.| Wheat ........ s. 5d. 
Barley eeccces 28 3 Barley ....+.. 28 4 
UD cecccceccees a SUD eeccsccecs 19 10 
BO ccccocccccee 34 3 Bsc ccesecocse 35.0 5 
Beans ..seeeeees 32. COO Beans ...eeees- 32. C7 
PORE cccccsccccceae © POR cocccccces 33.7 
SEEDS. 


The trade in cloverseed has received a check bythe unexpected announcement of an 
intended reduction of 10s. per qr in the duty. Scarcely any business done to-day. 


cautious in their purchases; the best conditioned parcels 
sold at about the prices of this day se’nnight, but all others were saleable only at a de- 
cline of ls. to 2s. per qr. For foreign wheat we had a moderate retail sale at a decline 


THE PRESENT WEEK. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMITHFIELD, Monda 

We have again to notice a very dull sale for beef ‘ote doe 

As he a — Mated one 

steadily at the rates o t ,and nearly all sold. The 

. The trade for veal and pork was auch the me oom supply of sheep was good. 

Price per stone of 8lbs. ( 

A large arrival of | presses again heavily on the market, and a decline of ls. per | Beef ........seeeseeee+ 38. 2d.to 4s, 4d. | V 
escriptions, and the inferior qualities scarcely saleable. 


BRUNSON cb csccccccdcccccs 3 
The supplies of beans and peas are not large, but more than equal to the demand, Lam 


> ececesbnoesbie na 6s. Od. to 7s. 2d. 

HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 

Beasts. rr y Calves. Pigs, 
. 2.54 eeeee seeeee 315 


= " 


, but a better demand 
, numbers were turned out unsold. Mutton eautton: 


sinking the offal), 
Tt saebheasonseténcet 4s. 8d.to 5s, &d 
sseoeee 4 6 25 Q 


Friday....cseceees . eee 118 
2. Monday ......... » GREP sbvess 23,800 neces Ww ceseece GR 
pts ho sees 30 to 34 NEWGATE and LEADENHALL MARKETS, Monday, March 14, 
Oats oo epee 18. 21 Per 8lbs. by the carcase. 
ama data 92° 94 Inferior Beef .......... 28. 8d. to 2s.10d. | Inferior Mutton ...... 38. 4d.to3s. 6d, 
Ae, ne wecces a a Middling ditto ........3 0 ..3 2 Middling Gatto « cccces 3 8 ..310 
Potato ea 99°" 94 Prime large ditto ......3 2 .. 3 4 | Prime ditto............4 0 .. 4 6 
ras: > pm _— i FF ff ae Fee 2 ak eT eee oe ree 
Large Pork ........0+-. 310 .. 4 4 | Small Pork........ coon 8 8 oc BS 
DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN FOR EMD 6 00006 62 oeecces 5s. 8d.to 7s. 2d. 


Cat .sseeee. 26s. 8d. POTATO.S, SouTHWARK, March 14. 

Barley ........ 19 10 Arrivals during the past week :—from Scotland, 1745 tons ; Yorkshire, 955; Jérsey 

Oats ssesvereee 18 3 and Guernsey, 310; Devons, 115; Kent and Essex, 134: total, 3259 tons. Large quan- 

RYC..seeeeeeees 16 69 tities remain unsold of former arrivals ; best samples only are in request. 

Beans ..... 21 63 York Reds .......... per ton 50s. to 70s. | Wisbeach..... bbéeeei rton —s. to—+s. 

Peas seeeereeee 1D Y Beoteh...ccccccccceccocscenes 40 .. 50 | Jersey and Guernsey Blues .. 40 .. 50 
Trish ccccccccess TeTTTTTity 40 .. 50 | Jersey Whites .......... PT de 
DeVOMS ceccccscces aodbeceucd 50 .. 55 | Kent, Essex,andSuffolk Whites45 .. 55 


WOOL, March 14, 


Sales during the present week have been limited to the immediate requirements of 


—- — oe _ ' — — = oer Sowa i. F ms - prewe the manufacturers, and last week’s prices have been with difficulty maintained. 
Ditto "erushin arrow 48 ee 54 Can ae new + aye ea aie 75 “€ 85 Down te sseeee 1s. Od. to ls. 14d. Half-bred wethers Os. lld. to ls. Od, 
Mediter and tea 50 pty 54 Old” Ai yin oe tines pores Half-bred hogs .... 1 ae S Leicester hogs .... 0 ry oa a 
Clover, English, red.... 65 .. S5perewt.| Extra ............. 90 .. 95 Downewesandweth. 0 104 .. 0114 | Leicester wethers.. 0 9§.. 0 104 
Ditto, white..........—.. = Carraway, old ........ 50 .. 52 SAY. Gatreuvine. Macch 10.a0k 7 dof 86 t 
Flemish, red ........ 65 .. 85 | BPRS ee Pee D, March 12.—At per load 0 russes. 
Ditto, white..........— .. — Masterd, brows, sew 16 .. 1d prteck. | ret en en ee e ee  eeaeee  sease oe eses 90°. 110" 
New Hamburgh,red.. 60 .. 80 WEBCO coccccccccss 9..13 pte eps 0° pe depatadaaaeacaats o:.” Ue wee eachy 
Ditto, white.......... —.=— TE ibéks cones ss PS STU O1G GILLO .« . ++ ov eeee oe . W secrsccsecsoseoees v 
Old Hamburgh, red - 55 ay 75 Rye grass, English.... 30 ay 42 Fine Upland and Rye Grass 85 ** 90 Wheat Straw eeeeeeeeteee eae 40 ee 42 
Ditto, white..........— — Scotch .... 18 40 
: : ras OS Setanta Tring = COAL EXCHANGE, March 14. 
tage | + TATE bid te ste be ‘ose bariereaa 6 si "7 Bd. prbl Hartlepool’s, 2ls.; Cassop’s, 2ls,; Hetton's, 2ls.; Lambton’s, 20s. 6d.; Stewart's, 
Hempseed, small ...... 40 .. 45 | ‘ foreign ceeeee ee 21s. 6d. Number of ships arrived, 462, , 
Large ...ceececesese» 48 .. Rapeseed, English, new 36l/. .. 40/1. pr last. GROCERIES, Tvrspay, March 15. 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, March 14. 
We had a quiet market last weck, and less business was done; arising perhaps in 
some degree from many = in town and country waitin 
uties on foreign provisions, and what effect those alterations 


might be made in the 
were likely to have on Irish produce, 
the prices being without alteration. A short supply o 
land in 


There is re oye new to report. of Irish butter, 

prime foreign makes; Fries- 

uest at 120s. to 126s. per cwt. The demand for bacon is chiefly limited to 

urchases for present consumption; not much selling on board, and we do not varyour SUGAR.—There was more activi 

ast quotations. The same remarks apply equally to bale and tierce middles, In hams 
and lard no amendment in demand or price. No change in pork or beef. 


to know what alterations 
Compan 


been on a 


HOPS, Borovcu, March 14. 


The hop market is very steady at firm prices for the best qualities, and is upon the 


whole in a healthy state. 


sides casks 


r scale if the market been better supplied ; 
above thoseof Friday for all descriptions ; middling yellow Jamaica fetched 64s., and 
the market closed with a firm appearance. 
TALLOW.—Itis difficult to get P. ¥. Candle under 48s. 6d, on the spot. The 
large quantity phony packages South American is declared for sale on Friday, be- 
sia, 


TEA.—There was little activity in the market for free trade tea, and some holders 
were disposed to realise. Of the 
packages, only 4,000 found purchasers ata reduction on last sales rates, of 4d. for 
Congou, 4d. for Twankay, and Id. for Pouchong. All other sorts went at Id. cheaper. 

s Congou flat at ls. 10}d. to ls. 11d. per Ib. 

COFFEE.—The home trade were anxious to 
tions; but of West India the supply at market was far from adequate for the demand. 
The public sales were well atten 


total quantity passed the sales, amounting Io 11,800 


purchase coffee of all clean descrip- 


and fine kinds brought high prices. 
in the sugar market, and hases would have 
e prices paid were 2s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LEICESTER COMPLETE SUFFRAGE 
_ ASSOCIATION. 
A? a Meeting of the SUBSCRIBERS to 
the DECLARATION of Mr STURGE, held at 
the Town Hall, Leicester, on the 14th inst., the follow- 
ing Resolutions were unanimously agreed to :— 
“I. That an association be now formed, to be called 
The Leicester Complete Suffrage Association.’ 

“II, That the Constitution of the Association shall 

consist of the following Articles. 
‘ “Article 1. Thatevery man, with the exceptions here- 
after specified, who has attained the age of legal majori- 
ty, is entitled to vote in the election of members of par- 
hament. 

“Article 2. That the exceptions be as follow: 1, All 
persons suffering under penalty of law; 2, All persons 
proved to be insane.”’ 

(The length of residence and other details were left to 
be considered at the approaching convention of deputies 
at Birmingham. } 

* Article 3. That all male persons above the age of 18 
shall be eligible as members of the association. 

“ Article 4. That the token of membership shall be 
the possession of a ticket having the first and second 
articles printed thereon, the same to be duly signed by 
the secfetary, and bearing the member’s name. The 
jor shall not be less than sixpence, and not trans- 
erable. 

“ Article 5. That no motion be entertained, and no 
subject discussed, at the meetings of the association but 
such as are directly connected with its main purpose ; 
namely, the complete extension and consolidation of 
equal political rights. : 

“ Article 6. That any member who shall violate any 
of the articles of the association, or who shall disturb the 
order of the meetings, shall, on the decision of a majo- 
rity of members convened to a special meeting for the 
purpose within fourteen days thereof, cease to be a 
member of the association. 

“ Article 7. That the business of the association shall 
be a a committee of 25 of its members, to be 
chosen annually by ballot, who shall elect their own of- 
ficers. Any five of the committee shall be a quorum. 

“ Article 8. That a general meeting of the association 
be held annually, on the last Monday in February, when 
a statement of the affairs, and a report of the proceed- 
ings shall be submitted. 

“* Article 9. That none of the foregoing articles shall 
be altered except by a special general meeting, of which 
at least seven days’ notice shall be given, specifying the 
purpose for which it is called, and two-thirds of the 
votes of the meeting shall be requisite to effect any such 
alteration. 

“III. That the foregoing articles of constitution be 
advertised in the ormist, the Sun, the Leicester- 
shire Mercury, and the Leicester Chronicle.” 

OHN MANNING, Chairman, 


Just published, 18mo, price ls. 6d. cloth, 
OUNG MEN WARNED AGAINST 
THE DANGERS OF EVIL COMPANY: or, 
An Account of the Life and Sudden Death of George 
Gabriel. By the Rev. HExry Woopwarp, A.M., for- 
merly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Rector of 
Fethard in the diocese of Cashel. Author of “ Lectures 
on the Shunammite,” &c. &c. 


London: DuNCAN and MALCOLM, Paternoster Row, 


a 


VANBURGH HOUSE, BLACKHEATH. . 
MR HOSKINS begs to remind his 
Friends that the duties of the School will be 
resumed on Monday the 4th of April. 
_ A Prospectus will be sent to any Parent or Guardian. 


PRACTICAL EXPOSITIONS. 
Edited by the 
Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, Surrey Chapel. 


MANTON on THE EPISTLE or JAMES. 7s. 6d. 
GREENHILL on EZEKIEL. 1650. 25s. 
ADAMS on SECOND oF PETER. 1633. 25s. 
JENKYN on JUDE. 1653. 10s. 6d. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
DAILLE on Tune PHILIPPIANS, 1643. 
DAILLE on Tue COLOSSIANS, 1648. : 


Shortly will be Published, 
BURROUGHS, HALL, anpD REYNOLDS, on HOSEA 


** We consider the Christian church, and more espe- 
cially Christian ministers and students preparing for 
the ministry, under deep obligations to the lee, James 
Sherman, for the republication of those valuable exposi- 
tory works, which were bequeathed to posterity by the 
puritan divines.” — HE. Henderson, D.D. Theological 
Tutor.—Robert Halley, D.D. 

**As there is so little new under the sun, it might 
often be preferable in this manner to reproduce and 
repolish the actual treasures of literature which lie con- 
cealed and —— rather than perpetually to increase 
the number of books, apparently new, but of which the 
principal materials are already in our possession.’’— 
Witliam Stroud, M.D. 

“I think you are conferring a great benefit on the ris- 
ing ministry, as well as on the religious public, in fur- 
nishing them with these Expositions in a neat and even 
elegant form, and at a very reasonable price.” —Walter 
Scott, Theological Tutor. 

“The present design of reprinting some of the most 
scarce and valuable Expositions of our old divines in a 
cheap and accessible form cannot but be entitled to all 
commendation.” —W. B. Clulow, Classical Tutor. 

“The esteemed minister of Surrey Chapel, the Rev. 
James Sherman, has with great toil rescued almost from 
oblivion these valuable specimens of Christian theology 
of the seventeenth century, which are now presented to 
the public in a form o U po beauty, and at a cost 
scarcely amounting to a fifth part of the price of the old 
editions.’”” — George Collison, D.D.— Samuel Ran- 
som, A.M. 

“I think there never was a time when it was more 
important to bring before the public the theology of the 
fathers of our churches; in my humble opinion, far bet- 
ter guides in ascertaining the mind of the Spirit than 
certain other fathers who are referred to by some with 
such awful deference. The grand fundamental truths 
of the glorious gospel are nowhere so well illustrated 
and defended as in the writings of such men as Green- 
hill, Owen, Howe, and the divines of that day.”— 
Thomas Palmer Bull. 

“Congregations and individual Christians should 
know that they could not present a Minister with 
yolumes more serviceable or acceptable than those 
which we here cordially recommend.” — Rev. John 
Harris, D.D.—Rer, Joseph Sortain, A.B. 


12s. 6d. 
IN ONE VOL, 


SAMUEL HoLpsworTH, 69, Berners-street; and all 
Booksellers, | 


For Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints, Indiges- 
tions, Sick Head-ache, &c. 


OUD’S COMPOUND HEPATIC 


PILLS, an effectual remedy for preven and 
removing those distressing diseases to which the LIVER 
and STOMACH are liable; the symptoms of which are 
known by the general term of BILIOUS COMPLAINTS, 
when the patient suffers Pain in the Head, Giddiness, 
Drowsiness, Dimness of Sight, Acidity and Pain in the 
Stomach, Redness of Urine, Pains in the Back, Jaundice 
or Yellowness of the Eyes and Skin, &c. Also, Loss of 
Speen, Bitterness and unpleasant Taste in the Mouth, 
Flatulency or Wind, Heartburn, Restlessness in the Night, 
a sense of Sinking in the Stomach, Langour, Depression 
of the Spirits, &c., all which distressing Complaints, 


FROUD’S COMPOUND HEPATIC FILLs 


are in an eminent degree calculated to prevent, and 
should they be of long standing in the constitution, a 
steady perseverance in the remedy now offered, will re- 
move. They are not intended as a panacea for every 
disorder of the body, but those only which are ears 
and immediately connected with the Liver and Stomach ; 
and the symptoms above stated, will be found in a 

ater or less degree in every person labouring under a 

iseased Liver or Indigestion. 

These Pills are gentle and pleasant in their operation, 
require no confinement, nor alteration of diet, and may 
be taken with perfect safety by individuals from the age 
of childhood to grey hairs.—Females also will derive 
essential benefit from them, as they will regulate and 
improve the general state of their health. 


Prepared only by James Frovup, Druggist, &c., Dor- 
CHESTER. Price Is. 14d. each Box. 

None are genuine but those which bear the Pro- 
prietor’s Signature, “‘ James Froud,” on the Govern- 
ment Stamp round each box. 


The high estimation in which these Pills are held by 
the Public, justifies the Proprietor in stating, that Per- 
sons afflicted with Bilious Complaints and Bisseders of 
the Stomach and Head, will find in them that remedy 
which they have hitherto sought in vain from other 
sources—indeed, they have been known to produce the 
happiest effects in numberless instances. 


LoND »N AGENTS :—Messrs. Sutton and Co., 10, Bow 
Churchyard; Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon 
Street; Messrs. Butler and Co., 4, Cheapside; Mr. 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street 


Country AGENTS :—Barling, Weymouth ; Beach and 
Co., Bridport; Marder, Lyme; Wills, Axminster; 
Porter, Yeovil; Penny, Sherborne; Shipp, Blandford ; 
Galpin, Crewkerne ; Pitt, Wareham ; Lankaster, Poole ; 
Hitchcock, Taunton; Brodie and Co., Salisbury ; Kutter 
and Co., Shaftesbury; Wheaton, Ringwood ; Herbert, 
Wimborne ; Wheaton, Exeter; Griffiths, Christehurch ; 
Sharp, Portsmouth; Allnutt, Portsea ; Randall, South- 
ampton ; Woodward, Bridgewater ; Aldridge, Bristol ; 
Barker, Manchester; Ching, Launceston; Thomas, 
Truro; Williams, Honiton; Toms, Chard ; Hillyer, 
Cowes ; ——— Newport; Greenfield, Ryde ; Phomas, 
Andover ; illiams, Ilminster; Grove, Lymington: 
Forder, Winchester; Gray, Romsey; Cottle, 1 
stoke; Nicholls, Farnham; Penny, Frome; and by 
other Patest Medicine venders. 
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WANTS A SITUATION, 
A§ COOK and HOUSEKEEPER 


Second Edition, enlarged. 
Just published, in fep 8vo., price 6s. cloth, 


ARRIAGE. A Poem, in Four Cantos. 
Price 2s. 6d. By the Rev. Henry Epwarps. 
“Its language and thoughts are chastened by religious 


ag - — a ; pad Get cheats nat Four DISCOURSES ontheSACRIFICE | truthand — experience. Sentiments are breathed 


ro 8 geet character of two years. Appl rsonally, 
or etter, post paid, to A. Z.. at MrT) Are 4 


tea dealer, 24, Motcomb Street, Belgrave Square. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 
MIGRATION FROM INDIA—the Ex- 


Pye Smirnu, D.D., F.R.S. 


and PRIESTHOOD of JESUS CHRIST, and the | in it honourab 
hbutt’s, | ATONEMENT and REDEMPTION thence accruing: | 7émes. 
with Supplemen Notes and Illustrations. By JoHN 


London: JACKSON and WALFORD, 18, St Paul’s 
Church Yard. 


e to the author’s mind.’’—Manchester 


“We pooomnnnaes | all forthwith to purchase and peruse 
it.”’— Liverpool Albion. ; 
“ We recommend it to all who are about to plight their 
mutual vows.”’—Worcester Journal. 
HovLsTon and STONEMAN, London. 


—- of Coolies and other Labourers to Mauri- 
tius; being a Review of Parliamentary Papers relating 
to this Subject, and comprising an Analysis of, and Ob- 
ections to, the Measure of Lord Stanley, now before 


Rev. H. MELVILLE, atTrinity Church, Tower of London, 
arliament. March 6, 1842, will be found in Nos. 572, 573, of THE 


Row; and British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, | J. H. Evans; Nos.570, 571, Errors respecting Baptism, 


HRIST the SOURCE of UNIVERSAL 
and PERPETUAL PEACE, A Sermon by the | Present Crisis. 


the same Author, price 3d., 


B 
UNION f the Patriot’s Watchword at the 


J. GapsBy, Manchester ; R. GROOMBRIDGE, Panyer 
Alley, Paternoster Row, London. 


London: THomas Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster | PENNY PULPIT; No. 574, Slippery Places, by Rev. COMPOSITIONS FOR WRITING WITH STEEL 


New Broad Street. 


lished this day, contains— 


by Rev. J. BuRNetT; Fifteen Sermons, by Rev. H. MEL- 
VILLE, 2s. 6d.; Nine by Rev. Tuomas BINNRY, ls. 6d. ; 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, pub- Six Lectures, by Rev. T1romas ARCHER, On Popery, 


Puseyism and Protestantism, ls.; Hinton’s Lectures | tended the use of the STEEL PEN, are brought to very 
on Church Establishments, 6d.; Five Sermons, by Rev. | great perfection, being more easy to write with, more 


PENS. 
TEPHENS’ WRITING FLUIDS. — 


These Compositions, which have so remarkably ex- 


1. Churchmen bound to seek the Separation of their | 5 Arnis, Is.; Eight by Rev. James Parsons, ls.; | durable, and in every respect preferable to the ordinary 


Church from the State. 


wer , tat , Twenty-two by J. C. Purrot, 2s.; Five Lectures on | Ink. In warm climates they have become essential. 
2. Why ought Christians to discharge Political Duties? Popular ae, by Rev. J. Burnet, ls.; Seven Sermons, 


They consist of 


3. A Clergyman advocating a “Second Reformation.” | 1 ‘pitts 1s. 4d A Blue Fluid, changing to an intense Black colour. 

4. An Improved Plan of Ministerial Support. y : I —- Patent Unchangeable Blue Fluids, remaining a deep 
5. Different Views of War. . s. THE MATERNAL HYMN BOOK, containing | Blue colour. 

6. The Emperor of Russia a“ Nursing Father” of the | Hymns of Consolation in Seasons of Peril, Recovery A Superior Black Ink of the common character, but 


Church from Sickness, Births, Dedication of Children, Maternal | more fluid. 


7. The Trustees and Students of Coward College. 
8. Brief View of Public Affairs. 
9. Beneficial Effects of Emancipation in Jamaica. 
10. Religious Freedom Socicty in Guiana. 
11. Recent American Intelligence. 
12. Suspicious Phraseology: Pastoral Letter of the Bi- 
shop of London. 
13. Original Poetry: “The Eastern Star.”’ 
14. Review of Books by Jenkyn, Harris, &c., &c. SEVEN DISCOURSES. 


Mr Snow, 35, Paternoster Row.—Annual Subscription, 58. | During Lent. Is. 
The attention of Churchmen and Dissenters is ear- 


Meetings, &c. Is. 6d. 


ber by Dr Young of Perth; also, to “‘ The Testimony of 
America to the Voluntary System”’ in the former Num- 


ber, by Dr Brown of Edinburgh. This article supplied | 550 Sermons. Vol. 1 to 16, 3s. 6d. each, forming a com- 


Dr Campbell with the opinions of eminent Americans, | plete body of divinity. 
which he recently read at a public meeting, and is the 


The MOTHER’S MAGAZINE. Sixteen pages, 8vo. 
Republished from American edition monthly. 2d. 
Vol 1 to 6, stitched, 2s. each. 


The SACRED STAR: a Monthly Magazine of Bibli- 
cal Literature, &c. Thirty-six pages, 18mo., 2d. 


a TWELVE DISCOURSES. By the Rev. S. ROBINs. 
nestly requested to the able article (No, I.) in this Num- | guitable for family reading. 2s. 6d. 


The PENNY PULPIT; a collection of upwards of | are infringements, to sell or use which is illegal. 


A Brilliant Carmine Red, for Contrast writing. 

A Carbonaceous Record Ink, unchangeable by any 
Chemical Agent. 

Inkholders adapted for preserving Ink from Evapora- 
tion and Dust. 

Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writing from, are 
prepared, which may enable those who may wish to try 
either of these articles to do so at a small expense. 


By Rev. Tuomas DALE. Prepared - Henry STEPHENS, the Inventor, 54, Stam- 
B 


ford Street, Blackfriars Road, London, and sold by Sta- 
tioners and Booksellers. 

The unchangeable blue fluids are patent articles: the 
public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which 


STEPHENS’ SELECT STEEL PENS. 
The utmost possible care having been bestowed upon 
the manufacture of these articles, so as to procure the 


most complete collection of such testimonies ever pub- | JAMES PauL, 1, Chapter House Court, North Side St | highest finish, they can be confidently recommended both 


lished in Britain. 


Paul’s Church Yard. 


for flexibil.ty and durability. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION OF ONE THOUSAND EACB 


bound in cloth, gilt, price £1 6s. 


N R 
GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION: ‘containing 730 HYMNS, 7 


with suitable REFLECTIONS. Also, AN APPENDIX, en a great variety of Prayers to suit particular days, seasons, circumstances, and events of Providence, 
wee by Evening in the Year. By the Rev, ALEXANDER FLETCHER, author of “Scripture 
a Portrait and Fifteen Engravings. 


The whole arranged to form a distinct and complete Service for eve 
Tlistory,” “* Lectures to Children,” “* Cottager’s Friend,” &c. Embellished wi 


oyal Paper, cloth, gilt, £2. 
30 PRAYERS, and 730 PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 


mended by the following distinguished Ministers : 


Recom 
Rev. W. B. Cottyer, D.D., Peckham, Rev. J. Davigs, Bristol, 


Rev. G. CoLiison, D.D., Hackney, 


Fartract from a Letter by the Rev. J. Harris, D.D., author of “‘ Mammon.” 
The conception and arrangement of the work are admirable; and as far as | 
have had the opportunity of judging, the execution of it equals the plan. I have 
read various parts of it attentively; and while I have not met with anything which J 


could wish to have 


been omitted, most 
unfeignedly can I 
say that ] have found 
much calculated to 
inspire and sustain 

A superficial survey of it, (“« A Guide to Family Devotion,”’) is sufficient to mani- 
fest that its plan is the most complete of any with which 1 am acquainted, embracing 
everything which the service of the 
family altar requires, or admits of; 
while its exccution is also such as 
to entitle it to commendation, and 
sccure for it the circulation and use 
which its deserves, : 
Birmingham. 


devotion. 
I feel it right to express my opinion that the 


fpsom, 
oe is excellent; and that the execution of the plan ‘ 
~ | pay ty and well adapted to its purpose, as an 
aid to the great duty and biesaing of family, conjugal, _ 


and secret worship. 
Homerton. 


$$ 


It is not till after a careful 


sal that I gave an opinion of Mr, 

"letcher’s ‘“* Guide to Family Devo- 
tion.” This I do now with great plea- 
sure ; believing it to be a work eminent- 
ly ealculated for bencficial circulation | 
in Christian families, to w4om I would . 
earnestly recominend it % 

Hackney. 


I am enabled to speak with propriety and confidence of the real worth and 
admirable adaptation to usefulness of your work. I have used it much in my own 
amily, and I can truly say that as I advance it grows in my esteem. You have ren- 


amost important 
service to Christian 
households 4! your 
labours, and I have no 
doubt that its circula- 
tion will be as exten- — 
sive as your most Ye ee 
san e expectations 
a 


anticipate. 


verpool. 
On examination, I am much pleas- . 
ed with it, (“* A Guide to Family Devo- 
tion,””) and feel, when I am called to LW FH 
leave my family, that I leave for its use o 
a enbstitute bchind me. 
cigh- House. 


Rev. G. Leaasr, Bristol, 
Rev. 8. Ransom, Hackney, 


Rev. J. GILnERt, Islington, Rev. S. Luks, Chester, 
Rev. H. CALDERWOOD, Kendal, Rev. J. E., Goon, Gosport. 


I highly prize your volume of “‘ Family Devotion,” and think it well adapted 
to secure the objects to which you aspire. ‘The selections of Scripture are judicious; 
the sacred songs which you have introduced are appropriate and diversified; and, as 
a whole, I think 
the work is likely 


- poy | pe vengen | Be CL — 7. A 

aid to the ty o 

honsdhaiies nied Le of Le “a 
4 


I consider it a vast advantage to persons who begin house-keeping, if unac- 
customed to extemporaneous prayer, to have such a help to devotion as your work 
affords. Many, especially females have felt considerable difficulty in conducting 
family worship, for want of a selection of Scriptures adapted to family reading: this 
difficulty your work meets, and cannot but be appreciated by a large class of the 
Christian community. The work appears to me to be executed devotionally, which, 
in my opinion, is a strong recom- 


mendation of & ey ig op i With se, Z, ¢ 
many sincere wishes for its success, yt AaAhe 
Surrey-Chapel House. . 


I have been particularly pleased with the adaptation of the several Hymns, Per- 
tions of Scripture, and Prayers, to each other. ‘The general character of the whole is 
excellent; and I trust the work will be found eminently useful in the promotion 0. 


cig op piety. A... result bee marca 
ess, be esteemed by you an ample rew ie 
for the labour you must have expended. Ne tr Lt GA todd ZL 
York. . - 
I regard this ‘‘ Guide’’ as eminently calculated to lead on to the fulfilment of. 
that prophecy, ‘‘ Elijah shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, lest I come 
and smite the earth with acurse.’” Much both of the mantle and the spirit of Elijah 


has fallen upon 
the author of 


this timely work. : Ee Sa , SS elif 


Maberiley Chapel. 
The evangelical strain of the prayers gives them an advan over most other 


. forms which have been published for families: I mean, not only the savour of evan- 


gelical feeling and motive with which they are imbued, but the frequent addresses 
which are intermingled to each Divine Person of the Triune Jehov I trust that 
your labours will lead many families to a practical use and enjoyment of the glorious 
privileges of the 


oe 


Vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman Street. 
Your volume has, to my mind, several characteristic recommendations, The 
addition of sacred song, and especially of scripture reading to morning and evening 
prayer, I regard with great satisfaction. Your scripture selection also appears to be 
at once judicious and comprehensive. Allow me to add, that I have beeg delighted 
to find, at whatever page of your work I 


have opened, a strain thoroughly evan- 
gelical; the expressions of repentance 
towards God, and faith in the great 
atonement, seem to me essential to every " 


prayer, 


Leeds. 


In addition to the nume-ous Testimonials of English Ministers, nearly One Hundred of the most influential Cler of AMERICA—of all denominations—have 
r da f ut of the above Work. 


testified, by letier, their high commen 


tion of the excellence and great utialy 
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